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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


All communications ——— Bicetan mae i vd 

ters of the paper, &c, an cularly the 

a of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

ziyAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
acriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

q’r Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. . “ 

xy Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at on 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. = 

i Any clergyman who will procute four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 

fth co atis for one year. < 
; is Kesoante are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

I Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, w 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

y¢r Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting ake go 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. / 

yr Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, «if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

ity Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
ehanged, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

x We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D.C.- - - Par. 
Baltimore - - > - Par. 
Philadelphia - = - . - Par. 
New Yorkcity - - - Par 
New York State - - - X perct.dis. 
NewEngland- - - - % do. 
NewJersey - - - = &% do. 
Eastern Pennsylvania - - X do. 
Western Pennsylvania - -1 ig do. 
Maryland - > - - Fs do. 
Virginia ay 36 - - & do. 
Western Virginia - - -13¢ do. 
Ohio - - - + -24% do. 
Indiana - - + - = 214 do. 
Kentucky - - - +24 = do. 
Tennessee - - - -3% = do. 
Michigan - - - =-3 do. 
CanMdla- - - - =5 do. 
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WASHINGTON, MAY 4, 1848. 


THE PRESIDENCY—A WORD IN SEASON. 


There are indications not to be misunderstood, 
at the present time, of another systematic and 
general effort, on the part of the friends of Henry 
Clay, to draw into his support the anti-slavery 
feeling of the country. The vague generalities 
of his Lexington speech are to be used by editors 
and orators for this purpose. 

In that speech, there is much that meets the ap- 
probation of anti-slavery men. But we look over 
it in vain for any reliable pledge of hostility to 
the extension of slavery—for any evidence that 
the policy of the author’s life, on the question of 
personal freedom, is to be changed. It is a slave- 
holder’s bid for the North—a cheap concession, 
that slavery is an evil. This the abolitionists 
already know ; and because it is an evil, they are 
unwilling to lend their political support to a man 
who is directly connected with it, and who has 
for thirty years devoted his talents and influence 
to its extension and defence. They can admire 
his brilliant intellect, his winning eloquence, his 
bold and manly bearing. They appreciate fully 
these qualities of the man and the politician, 
which have given him a strong hold upon the pop- 
ular affection. They have no wish to deprive 
him of the solace of that affection in his old age. 
They have no disposition to quarrel with their 
Whig fellow-citizens, who, unimpressed like them- 
selves with the paramount importance of the 
question of Liberty, and looking only to the mat- 
ters at issue between the two great parties, find 
in him “the embodiment” of their political prin- 
ciples. But, when he is urged upon them, when 
they are called upon to break up their organiza- 
tion for the purpose of giving him their votes at 
the ensuing election, it becomes them to look over 
his history, and ascertain what claims he can set 
up to the confidence and respect of men who, re- 
garding slavery as a crime hateful to God and 
humanity, have solemnly pledged their moral and 
political power to its extermination. They have, 
under the circumstances of the case, not only a 
right to do this, but as honest men they cannot 
avoid it. With no wish, therefore, to do injury 
to the feelings of our Whig friends, or those of 
the distinguished and venerable statesman allud- 
ed to, we proceed to examine very briefly some of 
the prominent features in his political life. 

When a young man, he is understood to have 
exerted himself in favor of the abolition of slavery 
in Kentucky. The lapse of twoscore years has 
Witnessed no renewal of that early abolitionism. 
He has since alluded to this honorable portion of 
his history, with the explanation, that had he 
lived in any of the planting States—the Southern 
and Southwestern States—he “should have op- 
posed any scheme of emancipation, either imme- 
diate or gradual.” 

One or more of the speakers at a late public 
meeting in his behalf at Cincinnati, it is under- 
stood, endeavored to justify the “ Missouri Com- 
Promise” as an anti-slavery measure! The plain. 
common sense of the People, North and South, 
has long since settled the reputation of that 
measure. The citizens of the free States, at the 
time, certainly, had no doubt in respect to it. 
They rebuked, in the most signal manner, those 
of their representatives who, influenced by the 
persuasions of the author of the Compromise, 
Voted for it, in defiance of their clearly expressed 
Will. All felt it to be a fatal concession to ‘sla- 











Very; and the worst fears then entertained by | him 


the friends of Freedom have been realized, in the 
disastrous consequences growing out of it. Four 
Milledgeville (Georgia) on his agency in this 
Compromise, Henry Clay exultingly avowed 

self the author of it, and gave the history of its 
‘inception and consummation. He stated that he 
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my future operations.” He procured the appoint- 
ment of a committee willing to report in favor of 
the admission of the new State. He then visited 
the members of the committee, and labored with 
them through a Sabbath day, urging on each the 
question, “ Will you vote yourself for the admis- 
sion?” “I had,” he said, “the happiness to 
wring from them the positive promise I desired. This 
gave the turn to the scale in the House, and I now 
knew the question was settled.” 

The North punished signally these “dough- 
faces,” who wanted alike “firmness to meet their 
constituents” and to resist the insidious approach- 
es of the Great Compromiser. Is it not strange 
that she should now be called upon to give her 
political support to the acknowledged corrupter 
of her representatives ? 

It is a significant fact in this connection, that 
in 1833, when the nomination of Chief Justice 
Taney (of Maryland) was before the Senate, for 
Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Clay opposed 
| him, on the ground that he had voted, in the Ma~ 
ryland Legislature, to instruct the delegates from 
that State to vote against the admission of Mis- 
souri as a slave State! 

In the winter of 1837-8, we find the author of 
the “Compromise” introducing the following 
resolution in the Senate of the United States: 

“ Resolved, That the interference, by the citizens 
of any of the States, with the view to the abolition 
of slavery in this District, is endangering the 
rights and security of the people of the District ; 
and that any act or measure of Congress, designed 
to abolish slavery in this District, would be a 
violation of the faith implied in the cessions by 
the States of Virginia and Maryland, a just cause 
of alarm to the people of the slaveholding States, 
and have a direct and an inevitable tendency to 
disturb and endanger the Union.” 

“In 1839, he made the great speech against 
Free Discussion and Emancipation in the Senate, 
which called forth the warm public commendation 
of John C. Calhoun. Just before the election of 
1844, he reaffirmed the doctrines of this speech. 

We have seen it intimated that, although op- 
posed to the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Calumbia, he is in. favor of it in his own State. 

It is well known that in 1837-8 an effort was 
made to call a convention for amending the Con- 
stitution of Kentucky, with the view, among other 
things, of opening the way for emancipation. The 
popular feeling was at first strong in favor of the 
convention. Influential politicians and clergy- 
men were advocating it, as a means of ridding the 
State of the burden of slavery. It was at this 
crisis that Henry Clay interposed his poter* in- 
fluence. Did he cast it on the side of Freedom? 
The testimony of one of the editors of the Louis- 
ville Journal, in a letter published at Selma, Ala- 
bama, bearing date the 6th of 7th month, 1838, is 
as follows: 

“Tt is well known here that Mr. Clay is warmly 
opposed to a convention. While the convention 
law was under discussion in the Legislature, let- 
ters were received by him, remonstrating against 
the passage of the law.” 

But let him on this subject speak for himself. 
The man who boasts of the Missouri Compromise 
cannot do less than acknowledge with modest ex- 
ultation his agency in defeating a measure which 
involved the “danger of abolition.” In his speech 
in the Senate on the 7th of 2d month, 1839, he 
thus alluded to his action on this subject: 

“At the session of the Legislature of 1837-8, 
the calllug a convontian wae submitted to the 
consideration of the people, by a law — in 
conformity with the Constitution of the State. 
Many motives existed for the passage of the law; 
and, among them, that of EMANCIPATION had its in- 
Jluence. When the question was passed upon by 
the people, at their last annual election, only 
about one-tourth of the whole number of voters of 
the State supported a call for a convention. The 
ee - _the men pet of ro ha was the 

ing consideration amo e e for oppe 

the call. I FELT: MYSELF EONSTR NED 
TO TAKE IMMEDIATE, BOLD, AND DE- 
CIDED GROUND AGAINST IT? 

The former editor of the True American, in 
his late severely personal letter to Henry Clay, 
reproaches him, among other things, with aban- 
doning him to the mercy of a pro-slavery mob, 
headed by his own son; and with coolly visiting 
a fashionable watering-place, while the liberty of 
the press was crushed under the feet of his family 
and political friends. This, alone, would seem to 
show conclusively that he is no more in favor of 
Liberty in Kentucky than in the national do- 
main. 

And yet this man now comes forward and an- 
nounces himself once more a candidate for the 
Presidency, on the ground, as he expressly says 
in behalf of his friends, that he is the only man 
in a slave State who can get the vote of Ohio and 
the free North!—at this crisis, too, when, in re- 
spect to territory broad as that of the original 





thirteen States, the question is, whether the per- 
sonal freedom now existing there shall continue, 
or slavery be forcibly established in its place! — 

Is it possible that, under such circumstances, 
Henry Clay, or the “friends” for whom he 
speaks, can hope to obtain the'votes of the men 
who in 1844 repudiated him on anti-slavery 
grounds? Nothing has occurred to change the 
relation of parties. Henry Clay now, as in 1844, 
is a slaveholder: the friends of Liberty have seen 
no reason for abandoning their resolution to vote 
for no man who is a slaveholder or an apologist 
for slavery. They will abide by it. 

We had hoped, for his own sake, that Henry 
Clay would withhold his name from the coming 
Presidential contest; that, after his triumphant 
and flattering visit to the capital and the great 
cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, 
he would have been content to retire from the 
turmoil and anxiety of political life, to the tran- 
quil shades of his Ashland. He is now an old 
man. He has already outlived the contemporaries 
of his early renown. Hearts which would once 
have swelled with affectionate joy and pride at 
his elevation, are now cold in the grave. His 
own beats with a feebler impulse, Yet a little 
time, and the places that have known him will 
know him no more forever. Why should he seek 
to spend his last days in the torturing suspense 
and feverish restlessness of a candidate for an 
office which could only bring care and sorrow, 
and burdens intolerable, to an old man? There 
is something sadly ludicrous in his recent com- 
munication of his determination to enter once 
more that field where he has been so often defeat- 
ed. We see in it the insatiable longings of the 
aged office-seeker, urged into intense activity by 
the melancholy consciousness: that this is his last 
chance for their gratification. The friends whom 
he speaks of are not his true friends. All such 
must see that the poor prize of the Presidency, 
even were it not hopelessly beyond his grasp, 
would add nothing to his honorable fame or the 
happiness of his last days 

Could our words reach him, we would 
to suggest to him a far more fitting and glorious 
object for the devotion of his remaining years, 
emancipate his slaves. Let him put himself 
at the head of the noble band who are striving to 
relieve the Garden of the West from the blight 
and mildew of slavery. ‘Let him raise his voice 
‘for free soil and free labor. So doing, the sunset 
of his life, like that of the Idumean. patriarch, 
would be more honorable and glorious than its 












benefactors of the race. Above all, the answer 
of a good conscience, and the sense of not having 
lived in vain, would enable him, at that hour 
which is “the last of earth,” to say, with one 
whose old age was consecrated to Liberty, “I am 
content.” J.G. W. 
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MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


No. 5.—The French Revolution—The Foreign Policy 
of Mr. Pitt—The Policy of Mr. Foxand his Foil- 
lowers—The Continental Wars—Mr. Sheridan— 
Mr. Burke—Mr. Perceval. 

In determining whether the policy which Pitt 
and his successors pursued towards France, from 
1792 to 1815, was wise for England and beneficial 
to Europe, an American republican will remem- 
ber that it was sustained by the party which ever 
resisted all social and political improvement 
among the people—that the enemies of change 
warred on the Directory, the Consulate, the Em- 
pire—that the patrons of existing abuses restored 
the Bourbons. Nor will he forget that this policy 
was steadily opposed-by the friends of enlight- 
ened progress and. useful reform—the champions 
of civil and religious freedom. The specious 
reasoning and showy declamations of a score of 
Alisons will never destroy these facts. 

France, equally with Great Britain, had the 
right to enjoy the Government of its choice. But 
the latter, early in 1793, declined to negotiate or 
correspond with the former, because it was a re- 
public ; and refusing to receive the credentials of 
its minister, ordered him to quit the Kingdom. 
France, sustained by the law of nations, declared 
war against the Power which had insulted her. 
Pitt asserted that the French Revolution had no 
sufficient cause in the nature of the Government 
or the condition of the people, and was the off- 
spring of a reckless spirit of innovation. He 
avowed his determination to put down the repub- 
lic, restore the monarchy, and‘ maintain the cause 
of legitimacy in Europe. This avowal was met 
by the declaration of the Liberal party, that the 
true cause of the Revolution was the undue re- 
striction and limitation of the rights and privi- 
leges of the people; and that, however it might be 
perverted, its real object was to wrest from the 
Government what had been unjustly withheld 
from its subjects. They demanded, therefore, 
that the diplomatic representative of France 
should be received by the ministry; and they 
resisted all interference with its internal affairs, 
all attempts to suppress liberal movements in Eu- 
rope, all efforts to uphold its crumbling thrones. 
They plead for peace and an armed neutrality. 
And, after Napoleon’s schemes of conquest were 
disclosed, they contended that England ought not 
to unite in a Coalition for his overthrow, so long 
as it was a battle among Kings, but should wait 
till the people of the Continent requested assist- 
ance; and even then, that it ought not to be given 
till the rulers of the endangered States were 
pledged to grant reasonable privileges to their 
subjects. On this elevated ground did the Libe- 
ral party take its stand. But Pitt, representing 
only the monarchical and privileged orders, at 
the outset of the conflict pledged the power and 
resources of England to the accomplishment of 
his ends; and his policy was steadily followed, 
with ruinous and mortifying results, until the 
European combination of 1814-15 finally crushed 
Napoleon at Waterloo, and restored the Bourbon 
to his throne. 

Laying out of view the moral character of the 
object to be attained, was the Pitt policy pursued 
with a wise adaptation of means to ends? It was 
a flimsy piece of statesmanship. England subsi- 
dized puny princes in Germany with immense 
loans, and saw its petty coalitions dissolved by 
the arts and the arms of the foe. It poured out 
money like water to pay levies in Prussia and 
Houand, whilst «he troops which te nirea ~swod 
still. It spent more gold in discomfiting a few of 
Napoleon’s lieutenants in the Peninsula, than the 
market value of Spain and Portugal. It sent 
out fleets to conquer French colonies across the 
ocean, when the seat of effective war was in Eu- 
rope. Fretting and rousing the enemy by puerile 
conflicts and feeble expeditions, and never con- 
centrating its energies to strike one bold blow at 
his power, it saw its few temporary victories im- 
mediately wrested from it with most usurious re- 
venge, and its well-paid allies, one after another, 
swept into the train of the conqueror. Napoleon 
might have sustained himself, against the system 
of tactics which England pursued, twenty years 
longer; for, it was not till the Emperor of the 
North threw his great sword into the scale, that 
the cause of the Coalition preponderated. 

And what did England gain by these armies 
and navies, these intrigues in foreign cabinets 
and subsidies of men and money ? True, Napoleon 
was prostrated. But she had spent £600,000,000 
in doing it. At the commencement of the war, her 
debt was less than £240,000,000. At its close, it 
had swelled to more than £840,000,000! Centu- 
ries of taxation to restore the Bourbons to a 
throne which they cannot retain, and to postpone 
for thirty years the general overthrow of monar- 
chy in Europe! The seventh descending son of 
the youngest Englishman alive will curse the day 
that Pitt entered on this crusade against Destiny. 
When the unnatural fever of the contest abated 
the reaction, the retribution, came. Peace had 
returned, but she was not accompanied by her 
twin-sister, Plenty. English trade, commerce, 
manufactures, agriculture, languished—laborers 
wandered through the provinces in search of em- 
ployment—the country sunk exhausted into the 
arms of bankruptcy. The smoke of battle no 
longer blinding the eye, the people began to look 
about and inquire, “ What have we gained by all 
this outgush of blood and treasure?” The 
wealthy saw before them ages of remorseless tax- 
ation—the poor clamored in the streets for bread— 
all but the extreme privileged classes regarded 
the result of the war as a triumph over them- 
selves. At peace with all the world, (almost the 
first time for three-fourths of a century,) the na 
tion was the scene of internal discords more 
threatening than foreign levy. Nothing but gen- 
eral lassitude, and the pressure of misfortunes 
common to all, prevented a revolution. 

This contest was injurious to England in an- 
other way. It so possessed the public mind that 
there was little room left for domestic improve- 
ment. Meanwhile, the cause of reform was 
turned out of doors. The French Revolution 
was'a God-send to Pitt and the Tories. Seizing 
upon its early excesses, they conjured with them 
thirty years, frightening the middling men from 
their propriety, and terrifying even the giant soul 
of Burke. The “horrors of the French Ravolu- 
tion” were thrown in the face of every man who 
demanded reform. The clamors of the tired 
and fieeced suitors in Lord Eldon’s court were 
silenced by “the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion.” Old Sarum and Grampound lengthened 
out their “rotten” existence by supping on “the 
horrors of the French Revolution.” Point to the 
festering corruption of the Church establishment, 
and it lifted up its holy hands at “the horrors of 
the French Revolution” The Catholics were 

ted, the Irish gibbeted, and printers trans- 

rted, to atone for “the horrors of the French 
evolution.” The poor starved in damp cellars, 
whilst the landlord fattened his protected corn 
hills with “the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion.” In a word, these “horrors” constituted 
the chief staple of Tory argument and declama- 
tion, and were a conclusive answer to all who 
asked gee cheap bread, religious seek ect law 
reform, reduced taxes, and an en suffrage.- 

The lessons of Wisden, so dearly purchased by 


this scheme of Continental interference, have not 






















spect to the impeachment of the conqueror and 
ruler of a hundred millions of the people of In- 
dia—the august character of the tribunal, the 
peers and judges of the realm—the imposing tal- 
ents of the committee by whom the Commons 
sent up the articles of impeachment, consisting 
of Burke, Fox, North, Grey, Wyndham, Sheri- 
dan, with other lights worthy to shine in such a 
constellation—the romantic branch of Hastingy’s 
administration, the opening of which was assign- 
ed to Sheridan—the gorgeous colors which he 
spread upon the oriental canvass—the theatrical 
style in which he pronounced his oration before a 
learned, fashionable, and sympathizing audienge, 
all conspired to give to his effort a tempor 
fame alike extraordinary and undeserved. Nor 
was the immediate effect of his two days’ corras- 
cation diminished by the tragical manner in which 
he contrived, at its close, to sink backwards into 
the arms of Burke, who, transported beyond 
measure, hugged him as unaffectedly as if his 
generous and unsuspecting nature had not teen 
duped by a mere stage trick. 

ut though he occasionally used the clap-traps 
of the theatre, Sheridan was a debater to be 
shunned rather than encountered. Pitt dreaded 
him. Lying in wait till the Minivier had ad- 
dressed the House, the Drury Lane manager 
used to let fiy at him such a cloud of stinging 
arrows, pointed with sarcasm and poisoned with 
invective, that the stately Premier could n¢ con- 
ceal his mortification, nor hardly retain his seat 
till the storm had passed away. No Parliment- 
arian ever inspired so much dread in hif oppo- 
nents, and won so much applause from his hee 
with so scanty a stock of statesmanlike a@quire- 
ments. His political knowledge was gjthered 
from the columns of the current newspaprs and 
the discussions in the club-rooms, and his }terary 
stores were made up from the modern poery and 
drama of England. True, he was educatedit Har- 
row, but he threw aside Demosthenes andCicero 
for Congreve and Vanburgh, and wrote amedies 
when he should have studied mathematis. He 
never claimed to be a statesman, and only aspired 
to be anorator. Toshine as a dazzling dedaimer, 
he bent all the powers of his intense and elastic 
mind. He attended debating clubs, and catght up 
the best sayings—practiced attitudes and nes in 
the green-room—set down every keen thought 
which occurred to him in a note-book—comed his 
lesson—then entered the House, and rushiig into 
the arena of debate with the bound and ai of a 
gladiator, won the reputation of being thereadi- 
est wit, the most skilful off-hand disputazt, and 
the most gorgeous orator of the day. Andit was 
the day of Burke, Pitt, Fox, Erskine, Grattan, 
and Wyndham! Lord Chesterfield was 10t so 
very wrong when he told his son that, even in 
Parliament, more depended upon the mamer of 
saying a thing, than upon the matter of which it 
was composed. Though his taste was forned on 
the flashy model of the modern drama, and in 
the composition of his numerous tropes ani meta- 
phors he did not always distinguish between tin- 
sel and gold, between painted glass and pare dia- 
monds, yet he generally succeeded in dong what 
he intended—producing a tremendous stnsation. 
His rockets set the hemisphere in a blize; nor 
was he always careful on whose head the sticks 
fell; for he spared neither friends nor fog, if he 
must thereby lose a good hit. 

Though Sheridan regarded the color of the 
husk more than the character of the kemel, he 
uttered much that will perish only with the Eng- 
lish tongue. In an attack on Ministers, who were 
attempting to carry a bill against the fretdom of 
the press, he exclaimed, “Give them a corrupt 
House of Lords; give them a venal House of 
Commons; give them a tyrannical Prin¢te; give 
them a truckling Court—and let me but have an 
unfettered press, and I will defy them to encroach 
a hair’s breadth upon the liberties of England”— 
a passage worthy of Chatham. During the trea- 
son trials, in 1794, he poured a torrent of ridicule 
upon the proceedings, which did nota little to- 
wards restoring a panic-stricken public to its 
senses. An extract will give an idea of his sar- 
casm. In replying to Pitt, he said, “I own there 
wee comvthing in eases enough 
turb the virtuous sensibilities and loyal terrors 
of the right honorable gentleman. But, so hard- 
ened is this side of the House, that our fears did 
not much disturb us. On the first trial, one pike 
was produced. This was, however, withddrawn. 
Then a terrific instrument was talked of, for the 
annihilation of his Majesty’s cavalry, which, upon 
evidence, appeared to be a ¢e-totum in a window at 
Sheffield. But I had forgot—there was also a 
camp in a back shop; an arsenal provided with 
nine muskets ; and an exchequer, containing ex- 
actly the same number of pounds—no, let me be 
accurate, it was nine pounds and one bad shil- 
ling. fe Ex) The alarm had 
been brought in with great pomp and circum- 
stance on a Saturday morning. At night, the 
Duke of Richmond stationed himself, among other 
curiosities, at the ‘Tower, and a great municipal 
officer, the Lord Mayor, made an appalling dis- 
covery in the East. He found out that there 
was in Cornhill a debating society, where people 
went to buy treason at sixpence a head ; where it 
was retailed to them by inch of candle; and five 
minutes, measured by the glass, were allowed to 
each traitor, to perform his part in overturning 
the State. In Edinburgh an insurrection was 
planned ; the soldiers were to be corrupted: and 
this turned out to be—by giving each man six- 
pence for porter. Now, what the scarcity of 
money and rations may be in that part of the 
country, I cannot tell; but it does strike me that 
the system of corruption has not been carried to 
any great extent. ‘Then, too, numbers were kept 
in pay; they were drilled in a dark rogm, by a 
sergeant in a brown coat; and on a given signal 
they were to sally from a back kitchen, and over- 
turn the Constitution.” 


Though this celebrated orator was wayward in 
his pursuits, and habitually intemperate, yet, from 
the time he entered Parliament in 1780 till his 
sun began to decline, he ever sustained the liberal 
cause, and his rare talents bore with striking ef- 
fect against the Continental policy of Pitt, and in 
favor of Irish Regeneration, Parliamentary Re- 
form, the freedom of the press, and the rights of 
the people. 

I have spoken of Edmund Burke, than whom, no 
man could afford a stronger contrast to Sheridan. 
He had an original, daring genius, but it was sus- 
tained by a broad and comprehensive judgment. 
His imagination was as gorgeous as ever plumed 
the wing of eloquence, but it was enriched and 
invigorated by a learning vast and varied. Until 
his mind became engrossed, not to say possessed 
with the subject which occupied the latter years 
of his great life, (the French Revolution,) he was 
the advocate and ornament of progressive free- 
dom. He first led and then followed Fox in all 
the lines of policy which the Liberal party pur- 
sued from 1765 to 1790, when they separated, and 
Burke became not so much the advocate of Pitt 
and his Tories, as the opponent of France and 
its Republicans; choosing thereafter, as he ex- 
pressed it, to be a Whig, “without coining to 
himself Whig principles trom a French die, un- 
known to the impress of our fathers in the Con- 


stitution.” He left Parliament in 179 and died 
in 1797. During the last six years of his life he 


seemed almost diseased by the excesses of the 
French Revolution; and whatever subject he sur- 
veyed, on whatever ground he looked, he appear- 
ed to see nought but the convulsions of that tra- 
gedy. The vivid impressions which he received 
he transferred to publications which glowed with 
his fervid soul, and produced a prodigious sensa- 
tion amongst the higher orders of his country- 
men. But, take him all in all, he was pre-emi- 
nently the man of modern England. If called to 
desi; the most remarkable name which adorns 
its later annals, to whose would we so unhesi- 
tatingly point as to his? Is he not entitled to a 
place among the five most extraordinary men 
which that kingdom has produced—Bacon, Shak- 
= Newton, Milton, Burke? He posssessed 
e multifarious learning of our Adams, the in- 
tellectual grasp of our Marshall, the metaphysi- 
cal subtlety of our Edwards, the logical energy 
of our Webster, the soaring imagination of our 
Wirt, the fervid glow of our Clay; and he was 
the of each in his most cultivated field. As 
ae entary leader, he = menage ek 
itt. His essay-like style was 
body as the House of Commons. His 


too or- 
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80 a 
es wore the air of the Academy rather than 
Forum ; and much of his diseourse was too 


world, to his contemporaries and to posterity. 
True, there will be found, mingled with these 
strata of pure gold, occasional veins of impracti- 
cability, sophistry, prejudice, extravagance, and 
violence. His later writings, and in many re- 
spects his most grand and beautiful, are disfigured 
by a morbid dread of change, and obscured by a 
gloomy distrust of the capacities of man for self- 
government; proving, that though gifted with ge- 
nius beyond most mortals, he was not endowed with 
the Divine spirit of prophecy. But it is equally 
true, that while the English language is read, 
the speeches and writings of Edmund Burke will 
be classed with the richest treasures of the states- 
man, the philosopher, and the scholar. 

Next to the curse of a military chieftain at- 
tempting to adapt the tactics of the camp to the 
regulation of the cabinet, is the nuisance of a 
narrow-minded lawyer carrying the prim rules of 
the bar into the councils of the State, and aiming 
to be » statesman when he is only capable of 
being a pettifogger. On the downfall of the Gren- 
ville-Fox ministry, Mr. Perceval took the leading 
place in his Majesty’s Government. He was a 
lawyer with a keen intellect, and a soul shrivelled 
by the most limited views and bigoted prejudices. 

en Premier of England, he looked upon her 
position in reference to Continental affairs, and 
the part she was to perform in the drama of na- 
tions, much as he was wont to regard the ten 
pound case of a plaintiff whose brief and retainer 
he held. He argued the great questions which 
nightly agitated the House of Commons, and 
whose decisions were to affect not only his own 
time, but coming ages, like a mere lawyer strug- 
gling for a verdict. His weapon was sharp, and 
he applied its edge in the same way, whether 
analyzing the title of James Jackson to a ten-acre 
lot in Kent, or of Louis XVIII to the throne of 
France. He discussed a financial scheme in Par- 
liament to raise twenty millions sterling to carry 
on the war, just as he argued the consideration of 
a twenty-pound note before a jury of Yorkshire 
boors. Yet he was a good tactician; saw o point 
readily and clearly, though he saw nothing but a 
point ; knew how to touch the prejudices of bigots ; 
was great at beating his opponents on small divi- 
sions ; rarely lost his temper under the severest 
provocations; was quick at a turn and keen at a 
retort; and spoke ina lively, colloquial, straight- 
forward style, which pleased the fat country gen- 
tlemen much better than the classical allusions 
and ornate periods of Mr. Canning. He kept on 
the even tenor of his way till assassinated by a 
madman in the lobby of the House, in 1812. 

And this is the yan who ruled England during 
six of the most eventful years of her existence, 
and whom she permitted to plunge her into debt 
to the amount of £150,000,000! “ How could 
this be?’ The answer is plain. Mr. Perceval 
stood firmly by the King and the Bishops, flatter- 
ing the prejudices of the one and the bigotry of 
the other; and never flinched from eulogizing 
royalty, when the rude hand of popular clamor 
drew the veil from the immoralities of the Prince 
Regent and his brother of York. Then he was a 
thorough business man; never alarmed “ Church 
and State” by wandering, like Canning and Peel, 
out of the beaten Tory track; and, so far from 
giving up a bad cause in the worst of times, he 
raised his voice the more sternly as the storm of 
public discontent whistled louder, and cheered 
his flagging comrades to their daily round of de- 
grading toil. Snch a minister was fit to be be- 
loved by a bigoted King and his aoe a. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


REQUIEM. 


Gone art thou, in youthful sweetness, 
Time’s short changeful voyage o’er ; 

Now thy beauty in completeness 
Blooms on Heaven’s unfading shore ; 

What to usislife behind thee? 
Darkness and despair alone ! 

When with sighs we seek to find thee, 
Echo answers moan for moan! 


~TL 
Not in winter's stormy bluster 
Did’st thou droop in pale decay, 
But mid summer’s light and lustre 
Passed to Paradise away ; 
Yes! when toned to rapture only, 
Sang the birds among the bowers, 
Rapt from earth to leave us lonely, 
Bliss was thine and sorrow ours! 


IIL. 

Mourners, solemn vigil keeping, 
Knelt in silence round thy bed; 
Could they deem thee only sleeping, 

When to Heaven thy spirit fled ? 
Yes! that spirit then was winging 

Upwards from its shéll of clay, 
Guardian angels round it singing— 

“Welcome to the realms of day !” 


IV. 

Less when Eve’s low shadows darkling 
Shut the wild flowers on the lea, 

Than when Dawn’s last star is sparkling, 
Silence draws our thoughts to thee— 

Thee—who, robed in light excelling, 
Stood’st a seraph by the hearth, 

Far too bright for mortal dwelling, 
Far—by far too good for earth ! 


Vv. 
Fare thee well! a track of glory 
Shows where’er thy steps have been, 
Making Life a lovely story, 
Earth a rich, romantic scene ; 
Dim when duty’s way before us, 
As the magnet charts the sea, 
May thy pure star glowing o’er us 
Point the path to Heaven and Thee! 





From the Louisville Journal. 


WOMAN. 


We published not long since an article headed 
“ Advice to Wives.” We have repented therefor 
long ago. Catch us doing the like again! Not 
that we care a fig about our friend of the “ Free- 
man” scolding us for this error; he is a man, and 
who cares for him? But that we have received 
sundry well-defined, well-expressed, cunning, and 
caustic remarks from fair friends ; and who would 
not care for them? We beg pardon of them. Un- 
advisedly, ignorantly, we promise never to offend 
again in like manner. 

But there is a pretty, intelligent, resolute, and 
lovely creature, who says, “ You must unsay what 
you have said, and do us justice.” Now, just tell 
us, and we will do it. “Chalk out the path, and 
we will walk in it” “ll relieve you,” says a 
sympathizing creature; “publish that,” (throw- 
ing down a marked paper,) “and that will save 
you.” We agreed—submissively we promised to 
do it, without looking at it, part or whole. And 
80, reader, for a full justification of wives, and a 
regular setting down of husbands! There is no 
help for it, so far as we areconeerned. Poorman! 
you may escape, if you please, by stopping here ; 
but our advice to you is, go on. 

Well, what is written in that paper is headed 
a “Sketch for Husbands,” by T.S. Arthur. Of 
course, first is a morning scene; place, the bed- 
room. Mrs. Lundy had been up half an hour, 
busy about various matters, when Mr. Lundy 
crept out of bed and commenced dressing himself. 

“I wish you would me some hot water, 
Aggy,” he said to his wife. “I must shave myself 
this morning.” : 

Mrs. Lundy was busily engaged in dressing a 
little resisting urchin: 

“Yes, dear,” she replied, “in a moment,” and 
kept on with the work, intending to finish dress- 
ing the child before she went down stairs for the 
hot water. 

Mr. Lundy waited about a minute, and then 
said, a little impatiently— 

“{ wish you would get it for me now, Agnes; I 
can’t finish dressing myself until I shave.” 

Mrs. Lundy ceased her work, put down the 
child, and got the hot water. Mr. Lundy began 
shaving. hen half through, he directs his wife 
to tell Bill to clean his old ts, as his new ones 
hurt him. Completing his toilet, he goes down 
to the reading room, and reads his 
o’clock, the breakfast hour ral Sig Mr. Lun- 

‘dy is a punctual man; but Mrs. Lundy has five 
children’ and herself to get ready. The baby 
cries—Will breaks his shoe string—Mary wants 
a pin; and in quieting the first, and helping the 
others, the minutes fly! All this done, Mrs. Lun- 
A yonstny —— herself, when up comes 
Lundy, with— fee ce 

“Good heavens, Agnes! Aint you dressed yet?” 
exclaims her husband, coming to the chamber, 
with his watch in his hand. “It’s ten minutes 


ight now. Vve been ready and waiting for 
Pre shan belt eae prod. ; 


“PIT be along ina minute: Pye only got my 
hair to put up and adress to slip on,” replied Mrs. 


“A minute! Yes, 1 know what your minutes | 


‘are. I’m sure you’ve been up long 





tohave 
mough toh 


paper. Eight | by 


“You forget that I have all the children to get 
ready,” replied Mrs. Lundy. 

Silenced, but not convinced, the husband goes 
grambling down stairs, and recommences walk- 
ing the floor, but with a heavier and more rapid 
tread. 

“Go up and see if your mother isn’t most ready. 
Pm ina great hurry this morning,” Mr. Lundy 
says to one of his children, after the lapse of two 
minutes, which seemed to the impatient man at 
least five. 

or coming,” he hears on the stairs, from his 
wife. 

“Pm glad of it,” he rather roughly respon 
“TI knew your minutes wouldn’t oe leas en hat 
an hour. 1 wish you would try to be more punc- 
tual; this ever being behind time annoys me ter- 
ribly.” 

There are some meek words said about the time 
it takes to dress and see after so many children ; 
but it makes no impression whatever upon the 
mind of Mr. Lundy. They are uttered as a kind 
of excuse, and he regards them as of no more ac- 
count. 

Thebreakfast! The sausages are done to death ; 
ne coins is mere ate water; Mrs. Lundy is bid 

ook after the cook; she pleads hard 
work ; and then Bilt brings in the new reg Mr. 
Lundy scolds away. But at last the children get 
off to school, and the good man proposes to start 
ont, Just at this moment, he looks at his wife, 
and— 

“Are you not well, Agnes?’ Mr. Lundy asks. 

“No,” she replies; “I’ve been suffering with 
a toothache all the morning, and I feel as if every 
nerve in my head was alive.” 

“Why don’t you have that tooth out? I would 
not suffer as you do, if I had to have every tooth 
in my head extracted.” 

Mrs. Lundy turns away with feelings of dis- 
couragement. She ig heavily burdened, and has 
no true sympathy. 

Mr. Lundy walks towards his store, health in 
every vein, and vigor in every muscle; and his 
wife goes wearily to her chamber, half mad with 
pain, and every nerve excited and quivering. 

Mr. Lundy chats with customers, sells goods, 
pays bills, and does a morning’s business, and is 
ready, with a good appetite, for his dinner. Mrs. 
Lundy has to go to market, and returns home 
worn and exhausted. Then at twelve run in 
Maggy, Willie, and Mary, hungry as they can 
be. ‘Ihe poor woman does all she can. Well, at 
half past one, in stalks Mr. Lundy. Sarah, the 
cook, was behindhand. She let the fire go down, 
and dinner was not ready at the regular time ; she 
was in her chamber, suffering from pain. 

« [g it possible! ‘Too bad! ‘Too bad!” she heard 
him say, as he passed on his way up stairs—at the 
dining-room door, he saw that the table was not 
set. “I wonder what good it is for a man to have 
a house of his own, if he can’t have things as he 
pleases?” 

“T declare, Agnes, I’m ofit of all patience,” he 
said, entering her chamber a few moments after- 
wards. “1 told you, as I went away this morning, 
that I wished dinner at the hour, and there isn’t 
even the sign of its being ready. It really looks 
as if it were done on purpose.” 

“If I had the cooking to do, you should never 
wait a minute. But I can’t always make servants 
do as I please,” said Mrs. Lundy. 

“ That’s all nonsense; I don’t believe a word of 
it. I wonder how I'd get along in my business, if 
I were to let my clerks do as they liked. I have 
certain order in my business, and every subordi- 
nate has his duties, and knows that they must be 
done. Reduce all your household matters to a 
like order, and keep every one strictly to her duty, 
and you will have things right, but not without.” 

“If you had ignorant, careless, self-willed Irish 
girls to deal with, instead of intelligent clerks, 
you might find it as difficult as I do to have all 
things in order.” 

“Send them away if they don’t do as you wish. 
I'd never keep a girl in the house an hour, if she 
didn’t do everything as | directed.” 

“You don’t know anything about it, Mr. Lun- 
dy. It is easy to say, send off your cook if she is 
ten or twenty minutes late with a meal, or serves 
it up badly, or does any other thing that is disor- 
derly or objectionable. But it is worse to have 
no cook than a bad one; and as to good ones, they 
are hard to be found.” 

Mr. Lundy met this with one of his sweeping 
specimens of argumentation, and completely si- 
lenced his wife. 

“ But,” said he, impatiently, “I can’t wait your 
cook's movements; my business must be attended 
to.’ 

And away he flounced from the house. In ten 
minutes the bell rang. 

“Tell Sarah that Mr. Lundy couldn’t wait, and 
I don’t want any dinner,” said Mrs. Lundy to the 
waiter. 

This is one day’s history in Mrs. Lundy’s life. 
Need we wonder that she suffered? Need we be 
startled when told that she was killed by inches? 
adds the author. 

But no one suspected this—not even Mr. Lundy 
himself. The idea that he was murdering his 
wife by a slow, cruel death, would have shocked 
him; and he would have felt the intimation of 
such a thing as an unpardonable outrage. And 
such was really the fact. He was murdering her. 

Year after year, her duties and her toils in- 
creased. The history of a day, that we have given, 
was an epitome of the history of her life. Mr. 
Lundy, wrapped up in his schemes of gain, and 
rigid in his notion of order, punctuality, and for- 
mal proprieties, had no real spmpathy for his wife, 
and was ever complaining of the little irregulari- 
ties of his household, ever adding to instead of 
relieving the oppressive, wearying, and ever-re- 
curring duties that were bearing her down. It 
was a common thing for him, robust, and in high 
health, to sit in his easy-chair, with dressing- 
gown and slippers, and ask his tired wife, who 
could scarcely move without pain, to hand him 
this, that, or the other thing, to ring the bell for 
the servant, or even to go up to their chamber, 
and bring him something from a drawer to which 
he was not willing that a domestic should go. 

Meeker, more patient, more loving in her char- 
acter, grew Mrs. Lundy. By suffering she was 
purified. It made the heart ache to see her mov- 
ing by the side of her erect, florid, elastic-treading 
husband, more like a pale, shadowy form than a 
real substance—and to feel assured that in a very 
little while the places that know her, and the 
children and friends who love her, will know and 
love her. no more. 

At last she died, and six little ones were left 
without the affectionate care of a mother. If her. 
husband, who wept so bitterly at her too early 
grave, did not murder her, we know not the mean- 
ing of the word murder. When it was too late, 
he could remember her long sufferings, her pa- 
tience, her wrongs received at his hands; but 
while she lived, he was too selfish to apprehend or 
properly care for her. 

Everywaere—in books of domestic economy, in 
tales, essays, newspaper and in cur- 
rent conversation—do we hear iterated the lesson 
of woman’s duty to her husband and in her house- 
hold. She must have everything in order, and 
study the art of pleasing her lord as sedulously 
as if he were the most captious tyrant in the 
world. And verily, in his small way, he is too 
often a miserable tyrant. A woman is expec 
to be perfect in everything, and to do everything. 
No allowance is made for ill health consequent 
upon her maternal duties, nor for the peculiar 
wearing and all-engrossing nature of the cares 
attendant thereon. But who writes and talks of 
the husband’s duties? Who teaches him lessons 
of forbearance, patience, and kind consideration 
of his overtasked wife? Little is said on this 
score. The world goes on—and hundreds, like 
Mrs. Lundy, go down to the grave years before 
their time, and no one dreams that their hus- 
bands are accused of their death. But it is even 
so. Not in maternal duties alone lies the cause 
of the wife’s pale face ané drooping form, but the 
over-task of her peculiar position. She is worked 
too hard—harder than the slave in the cotton 
field. Too often she is nurse and seamstress for 
half a dozen chil and superintendent of her 
household besides. She will bend over her needle 
night after night, in pain or suffering from lassi- 
tude, while her husband sits enjoying his volume 
her side, not dreaming that his duty, in order 
to save his wife from toil, is to prolong his labors, 
if that be necessary, in order to afford her the 
assistance penuined to m the thousand wants 
of her children and household. If there are any 

, the husband is the one who should perform 
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these things, Don’t say that the story suits Mr. 
so-and-so admirably. Look narrowly into your 
own sayings and doings at home, and see if it does 
not suit you in more than one particular. 


THE TIGHT BOOT ; 


OR, . 
HOW A YOUNG MAN WENT INTO A BALL-ROOM. 





About five years ago, I happened at a wedding 
in one of the backwood counties of Georgia, at 
the house of Major 8. Being the wealthiest man 
in those parts, he was desirous of giving a great 
flare-up, and for this purpose had invited a large 
number of ga to witness the nuptials of the 
eldest of three bi ing, cherry-lipped, strong- 
limbed, clean-footed daughters. Among the in- 
vited guests, I observed the face of Bill P., a rep- 
resentative of the county at the “ University,” 
whom I had known as the butt of his class while 
there, but who was destined to act a conspicuous 
part on the present memorable occasion. Bill 
was an original—sui generis. He was peculiarly 
attached to his head, which was unique in shape, 
and clothed with curls which resembled less Hy- 
Sebecentinge ene ors team 

Ww ing a 
long way up, and more resembling a pair of oom- 
passes than anything I can at present imagine. 
Add to this, he was twenty years of age, and 
reeking with verdancy and bashfulnesg, and you 
have his daguerreotype. The ceremony had been 
performed, the hour was waxing late, and all 
seemed to be enjoying the flow of soul. 

I had exhausted the fun from the various groups, 
and was looking about for a subject of interest, 
when I perceived Bill sitting like Napoleon, soli- 
tary and alone, with a face, the agony of whose 
expression I shall never forget. Approaching 
him, I kindly inquired the cause of his distress, 
and proffered him assistance. 

“Give me your arm,” said he, “I am deathly 
sick ; let us find a room and go to bed.” 

He grasped my arm convuisively. and, limping 

along, we went into a private room which Major 
S. had assigned me as my quarters for the night. 
I soon discovered the cause of Bill’s malady, 
which was, a small pair of boots on his large feet, 
worn with the view of curtailing the fair propor- 
tions of those members. He endeavored in vain 
to release his feet ; and, asit was impossible to get 
the assistance of a servant, I volunteered to tug 
at them myself, when he had completely ex- 
hausted his strength. We succeeded at once in 
pulling off one; but the other resisted our every 
effort. Bill was in agony; his foot was badly 
swollen, and yet he did not cut the boot. At last 
he arose, his eyes in a “fine phrenzy rolling,” 
and dripping with perspiration, and pronouncing 
anathemas, not loud, but deep, upon all gatherings 
in general, and country weddings in particular, 
he divested himself of every garment save that 
one terrible boot. The merriment in the adjoin- 
ing chamber contrasted strangely with the an- 
guish in mine. 

‘he guests had now all gone into the ball-room. 
I could hear every note of preparation made by 
the fiddler. Approaching nearer the wall, I dis- 
covered a door which opened into the room where 
they were about commencing the dance. By this 
time, Bill had recovered sirength, and re-com- 
menced the tug with his boot. In vain he essay- . 
ed every position and attitude. At last he thought 
he might accomplish his object by placing his 
back to the wall, his right foot against one of my 
feet, and obtain my assistance. He placed him- 
self firmly against the door, and I caught his leg 
and began to pull, gradually yielding, and bidding 
him make “a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether,” the boot unexpectedly gave way, and 
with it the door, and Bill went tumbling into the 
ball room ! 

Such screams from the females, and such con- 
sternation among the beauxs, was never before 
seen. In the midst of mirth, uproarious, | heard 
the clatter of horse’s hoof, and, looking out of the 
window, I beheld a solitary horseman, flying with 
the speed of a locomotive, his long hair streaming 
in the wind, and clothed in full Georgia costume, 
to wit: a shirt collar and a pair of spurs. It was 
poor Bill! 

















THE RAT. 

The rat is not mistaken in thinking, that corn- 
stalks are as much for his use as the farmer’s; 
that barns and granaries are his winter magazines ; 
that the miller is his acting partner, the cheese- 
monger his purveyor, and the storekeeper his 
steward. He places himself, in relation with 
man, not as his dependant like the dog, nor like 
the cat as his ally, nor like the sheep as his 
property, nor like the ox as his servant, nor like 
the horse and ass as his slave, nor like the poul- 
try, who are to “come and be killed”” when Mrs. 
Bond invites them; but, as his enemy, a bold 
borderer, a Johnnie Armstrong or Rob Roy, who 
acknowledges no right of property in others, and 
lives by spoil. Wheresoever man goes, rat follows 
or accompanies him. Town or country are equal- 
ly agreeable to him. He enters upon your house 
as a tenant at will, (his, not yours,) works out for 
himself a covered way in your walls, ascends by 
it from one story to another, and, leaving you 
the larger apartments, takes possession of the 
space between floor and ceiling, as an entressol 
for himself. There he has his parties, and his 
revels, and his gallopades, (merry ones they are,) 
when you would be asleep, if it were not for the 
spirit with which the youth and belles of rat-land 
keep up the ball over your head. And you are 
more fortunate than most of your neighbors, if he 
does not prepare for his mausoleum behind your 
chimney-piece, or under your hearth-stone, retire 
into it when he is about to die, and very soon af- 
ford you full proof, that, although he may have 
lived like a hermit, his relics were not in the 
odor of sanctity. You have, then, the additional 
comfort of knowing that the spot so appropriated 
will henceforth be used either as a common cem- 
etery, or family vault. In this respect, as in 
many others, uearer approaches are made to us 
by inferior creatures than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy. The adventurous merchant ships @ 
cargo for some distant port, rat goes with it. 
Great Britain plants a colony in Botany Bay, Van 
Dieman’s Land, or at the Swan River; rat takes 
an opportunity for colonizing also. Ships are 
sent out on a voyage of discovery; rat embarks 
as a volunteer. He doubled the stormy Cape 
with Diaz, arrived at Malabar in the first Euro- 
pean vessel with Gama, discovered the New World 
with Columbus, and took possession of it at the 
same time, and circumnavigated the globe with 
Megallan, and with Drake, and with Cook.—The 
Doctor, by Southey. 

————— 


For the National Era. 


TEMPERANCE. 


Ata meeting of the Medina County Temper- 
ance Society, in Lafayette, Medina county, Ohio, 
the following resolution was passed unanimously, 
and with deep sensation, viz: 

Resolved, That, as friends of the Temperance 
reform, we cannot but express our unfeigned grief 
and mortification, in view of the fact, as reported 
in the papers, that the delegation from Congress 
to accompany the remains or Joun Quincy Apams 
to his native Massachusetts, in token of the 
Nation’s respect for one of its most renowned cit- 
izens and most signally faithful public servants, 
and also in token of the Nation’s condolence with 
the bereaved family, should, at a public dinner in 
Boston, have indulged’ to excess, or even at all, in 
the use of the intoxicating beverage; and 
fidelity to our avowed principles requires us thus 
to notice this melancholy and loathsome transac- 
tion, most especially, as in the occupied 
by those offenders, commissioned to execute a sol- 
emn and very delicate trust, involving individual 
per mage and public honor, and designed to 

ow conjugal and filial bonds, they have con- 
nected the Nation with the shame and guilt of 
their conduct ; while at the same time we devout- 
ly rejoice that the Governor of Massachusetts and 
the Mayor of the city of when informed 
that alcoholic drinks were to be upon the table, 
promptly refuéed to lend the influence of their 
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Lafayette, Medina Co. Ohio, April 11, 1848. 
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ity See 4th page, the closing portion of the de- 


xr Reforms and Reformers of England.— We 
again call attention to the series of able and inter- 
esting articles, thus entitled, the 4th number of 
which appears on our Ist page. 

x’> Many literary notices are crowded out this 
week. , 


—————_——— 


MR. HALE AND HIS BILL. 


Mr. Calhoun and his disciples attempted to 
throw odium-upon Mr. Hale, on account of his 
effort to bring forward a bill to protect property 
in the District of Columbia. The public at large 
will stamp their conduct with the reprobation it 
richly deserves; and even the people of this ee} 
trict, now that excitement has passed away, W 
see the injustice that has been done the New 
Hampshire Senator. 

The bill he asked leave to introduce was de- 
signed to make any incorporated town or city, in 
the District, liable for damages done within its 
limits by mob violence. Such a provision exists 
in many of the States. Its reasonableness is 
manifest. It is right that a community should 
protect every law-abiding member of it. It taxes 
his property, and is bound to protect it. If it 
fail in this duty, it ought to make up to him the 
consequent loss. The expediency of the measure 
is no less obvious. The corporation, when bound 
for losses that any one of its members may suffer 
from violence, will make seasonable and sufficient 
provision against such a contingency. The whole 
weight Of self-interest is arrayed on the side of 
law and order. 

In itself, then, such a measure is justifiable. 
The form given to it by Mr. Hale was that of 
the statute of Maryland on the subject. We 
publish that act and his bill, side by side, that 
the reader may at‘once be convinced of the gross 
misrepresentation of Mr. Foote and his asso- 


ciates : 
Havs’s BItt. 
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it enacted by the Senate Sc. 1. Be it enacted by the 
aia Sante to. Representa General Assembly of Mary- 
tives of the United States of land, That, from and atter 













































































































Ameria in Congress ussem- 
bled, That, from and after the 
of this act, if any 
county or incorporated town 
or city of the District of Co- 
lumbia, any church, chapel, 
convent, or other house, used, 
occupied, or intended for re- 
ligious worship, any dwelling- 
house, any house or building 
used or designed, by any per- 
son or body pulitic or corpo- 
ration, as & for the 
transaction of business or de- 
posite of property, any ship 
or vessel, ship yard or lumber 
yard, any barn, stable or oth- 
er out-house, or any articles 
of personal property, shall be 
injured or destruyed, or ifany 
property therein or thereon 
shall be taken away, injured, 
or destroyed, by any riotous 
or tumultuous assemblage of 
people, the full amount of the 
damage so done shall be re- 
covered by the sufferer or suf- 
ferers, by suit at law against 
the county, town, or city, 
within whose jurisdiction 
such riot or tumultuous as- 
semblage occurred. 


Sgc. 2. And be it further 
enacted, That in any suit in- 
stituted under this act, the 
plaintiff or plaintifis may de- 
elare generally, and give the 
special matter in evidence. 


or tumult occurred: Provided 


the passage of this act, if any 
county or incorporated town 
or city of this State, any 
church, chapel, or convent, 
any dwelling-house,any house 
used or desigued, by any per- 
son or any body politic or 
corporate, as a place for the 
tion of busi or de- 
posite of property, any ship, 
ship yard, or jumber yaru, 
any barn, etable, or other out 
honse, or any articles of per- 
sonal property, shall be injur- 
ed or destroyed, or if any 
property therein or thereon 
shall be taken away, injured, 
or destroyed, by any rivtous 
or tumultuous assemblage ot 
people, the full amount of the 
shall be recoverable 
by the sufferer or sufferers, 
by suit at law against the 
county, town, or city, within 
whose jurisdiction such riot 





however, That no such liabil- 
ity shall be incurred, by such 
county, incorporated town, or 
city, unless the authorities 
thereof shall have had good 
reason to believe that such 
riot or tumultuous assem- 
blage was about to take place, 
or, having taken place, should 
have had notice of the same 
in time to prevent said inju- 
ry or destruction, either by 
their own police or with the 
aid of the citizens of such 
county, town, or city; it be- 
ing the intention of this act, 
that no such liability shall be 
devolved on such county, 
town, or city, unless the au- 
thorities thereof, having no- 
tice, have also the ability, of 
themselves or with their own 
citizens, to prevent said inju- 
ry: Provided, further, That 
in no case shall indemnity be 
received, where it shall be 
satisfactorily proved that the 
civil authorities and citizens 
of said county, town, or city, 
when called on by the civil 
authorities thereof, have used 
ali reasonable diligence and 
all the powers intrusted to 
them for the prevention or 
‘suppression of such riotous or 
unlawful assemblies. 

Src. 2. And be it enacted, 
That in any suit instituted 
under this act, the plaintifl 
or plaintiffs may declaré gen- 
erally, and give the special 
matter in evidence. 





The dill and its form are unobjectionable. Was 
there anything objectionable in the time or manner 
of bringing it forward? For two lays, large as- 
semblages of excited people had been attempting 
to destroy a printing press. The house contain- 
ing it had been stoned, and the printers put in 
jeopardy. The police had manfully resisted, but 
it was uncertain whether they could much longer 
stand their ground; while the city authorities, 
up to Thursday morning, had not shown that 
vigor in suppressing all attempts at violence, 
which could give assurance of ultimate success. 
On that morning, therefore, Mr. Hale asked leave 
to introduce his bill. Why was it not a timely 
movement? What reason could Mr. Mangum 
give for terming it “inopportune?” Mr. Hale 
could not foresee that the civil power would, ere 
the discussion on the bill was fairly opened, rally 
so effectually in support of the law. 

Then, as to the manner of bringing it forward : 
the official report shows that there was nothing 
in it irritating or improper. The immediate rea- 
son of its introduction was frankly avowed. * The 
mover acted without concealment or indirection. 
While the bill was sustained upon general rea- 
sons of policy, its introduction at that particular 
moment was openly attributed to the existence of 
an excitement in the city of Washington, threat- 
ening the destruction of private property, which 
had not been concerned in any way, directly or 
indirectly, with the cause of the excitement. Not 
the most distant allusion was made to slavery. 
Not a word escaped its mover, of more than com- 
monplace import. The report shows this. The 
whole movement, whether the nature and form ot 
the bill, or the time and mode of its presentation, 
be considered, was unobjectionable, inoffensive. 

Now, look over the debate, and see the ferocious 
invective and abuse which Mr. Calhoun and his 
friends chose to indulge in towards the New 
Hampshire Senator, on account of this harmless, 
well-intended movement. The records of no le- 

gislature, no deliberative body in the world, can 
furnish a parallel: There was an insane fury 

the speakers which must have shocked 
every calm observer. On a simple proposition to 
transfer the policy of Maryland in relation to 
riots, to.the District of Columbia, Messrs. Cal- 
houn, Davis of. Mississippi, and Foote, them- 
selves open the discussion of the slave question, 
and then coolly denounce Mr. Hale for commenc- 
ing it, when he had not said a word about it! 
Mr Davis threatens bloodshed, and is prepared 
to meet in deadly conflict any “incendiary” who 
intréduces such topics. Mr. Calhoun fiercely de- 
nounces a brother Senator, representing, like 

“® sovereign State, as “a maniac,” and 
Will not argue with him. Mr. Foote invites the 
Same Senator, sneeringly, to Mississippi, telling 
him that he would be strung up on the highest 
tree, and he himself, if necessary, would assist in 
the execution! Could ‘madness go further? Is 
there another legislative hody in th, 








aedipauce: that the | . 
‘the good citizens of this place succeeded ix 





i aaa 


in put- | i 


of charity to suppose that they could have been 
blind to the tendency of their course. 
Whatever their intention or’ desire, they have 
been guilty of a great blunder. Their conduct 
cannot unite the Senate, and it must alienate 
many of their friends at the North. Reflecting; 
moderate men in all sections will be shocked by 
the spirit they betrayed, the gratuitous violence 
they exhibited. As to intimidation, the day for 
that has gone by. “It is too late”—too late for 
such displays of passion. The representatives of 
the non-slaveholding interest of the country will 
only find in such conduct additional reason for 
setting limits to the aggressions of a Power 
stamped with the attributes of the darkest Des- 
potism. 


THE CURSE OF THE CHARTER-BREAKERS. 


The rights and liberties affirmed by Magna 
Charta were deemed of such importance in the 
13th century, that the Bishops, twice’a year, 
with tapers burning and in their pontifical robes, 
pronounced, in the presence of the King and the 
representatives of the estates of England, the 
greater Excommunication against the infringer of 
that instrument. The imposing ceremony took 
place in the great Hall of Westminster. A copy 
of the curse of 1253, now before us, declares that, 
“By the authority of Almighty God, and the 
blessed Apostles and Martyrs, and all the Saints 
in Heaven, all those who violate the English lib- 
erties, and secretly or openly, by deed, word, or 
counsel, do make statutes, or observe them leing 
made, against said liberties, are accursed and se- 
questered from the company of Heaven and the 
sacraments of the Holy Church.” 

William Penn, in his admirable political pamph- 
let, “ England’s Present Interest Considered,’ allud- 
ing to the Curse of the Charter-breakers, says: 
“Tam no Roman Catholic, and little value their 
other curses; yet I declare I would not for the 
world incur this curse, as every man deservedly 
doth who offers violence to the fundamental free- 
doms thereby repeated and confirmed.” 








For the National Era. 


Tn Westminster’s royal balls, 

Robed in their pontitficals, 

England’s ancient prelates stood 

For the pevple’s right and good. » 


All around, in armor dressed, 

Steel for glove and mail for vest. 
King and council, lord and knight, 
Squire and yeoman, stood in sight— 


Stood to hear the priests rehearse, 
In God’s name, the Church’s curse, 
By the tapers round them lit, 
Slowly, sternly uttering it. 


“Right of voice in framing laws, 
Right of peers to try each cause ; 
Peasant homestead, mean and small, 
Sacred as the monarch’s hall— 


“ Whoso lays his hand on these, 
England’: ancient liberties— 

Whoso breaks, by word or deed, 
England’s vow at Runnymede— 


“ Be he prince or belted knight, 
Whatsoe’er his rank or might, 
If the highest, then the worst, 
Let him live and die accursed. 


“ Thou, who to thy Church hast given 
Keys alike of earth and heaven, 

Make our word and witness sure 

Let the curse we speak endure! % 


Silent while that Curse was said, 
Every bare and listening head 
Bowed in reverent awe, and then 
All the people said, Amen! 


Seven times the bells have tolled 
For the centuries grey and old, 

Since that stol’d and mitred band 
Cursed the tyrants of their land; 


Since-the priesthood, like a tower, 

Stood between the poor and power, 

And the wronged and trodden down 
, Bless’d the abbot’s shaven crown. 


Gone, thank God, their wizard spell, 
Lost their keys of Heaven and Hell; 
Yet I sigh for men as bold 

As those bearded priests of old. 


Now too oft the priesthood wait 
At the threshuld of the State— 
Waiting for the beck and nod 
Of its power as law and God. 


Fraud exults while solemn words 
Sanctify his stolen hoards ; 
Slavery laughs while ghostly lips 
Bless his manacles and whips. 


Not on them the poor rel 

Not on them looks Liberty, 

Who with fawning falsehood cower 

To the wrong, when clothed with power. 
Ob! to see them meanly cling 

Round the master, round the king, 
Sported with, and sold and bought— 
Pitifuller sight is not! 


Tell me not that this must be: 

God’s true priest is always free ; 

Free the needed truth to speak, 

Right the wronged, and raise the weak— 


Not to fawn on wealth and state, 
Leaving Lazarus at the gate— 
Not to peddle creeds like wares— 
Not to mutter hireling prayers— 


Nor to paint the new life's bliss 
On the sable ground of this— 
Golden stree:s for idle knave. 
Sabbath rest for weary slave! 


Not for words and works like these, 
Priest of God, thy mission is; 

But to make Earth’s desert glad, 

In its Eden greenness clad : 


And to level manhood bring 
Lord and peasant, serf and king; 
And the Christ of God to find 

In the humblest of thy kind! 


Thine to work as well as pray, 
Clearing thorny wrongs away, 
yisexing =) the weeds of sin, 
Letting Heaven’s warm sunshine in— 


Watching on th: hills of Faith, 
Listening what the Spirit saith 
Of the dim-seen light afar, 
Growing like a nearing star. 


God’s interpreter art thou, 
To the waiting ones below; 
’Twixt them and its light midway 
Heralding the better day— 


Catching gleams of temple spires, 
Hearing notes of angel choirs, 
Where, as yet unseen of them, 
Comes the New Jerusalem! 


Like the seer of Patmos gazing 
On the glory downward blazing, 
Till upon Earth’s grateful sod 

_ Rests the City of our God! 


J.G. W. 





YUCATAN. 


The following important message in relation to 
Yucatan was read in Congress last Saturday, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States : 

I submit, for the consideration of Congress, sev- 
eral communications received at the Department 
of State, from Mr. Justo Sierra, Commissioner of 
Yucatan, and also a communication from the Goy- 
ernor of that State, representing the condition of 
extreme suffering to which their country has been 
reduced by an insurrection of the Indians within 
its limits, and asking the aid of the United States. 

The communications present a case of human 
suffering and misery which cannot fail to excite 


the sympathies of all civilized nations. From 
these other sources of information, it appears 


that the Indians of Yucatan are waging a war of 
extermination poe the white race. In this 
cruel War, the: neither age nor sex, but put 
to death, indjeeri minately, all who fall within 
their power. The inhabitants, panic-stricken and 
d of arms, are flying before their savage 
pursuers towards the coast; and their expulsion 
from their country, or their extermination, would 
seem to be inevitable, unless they can obtain as- 
sistance from abroad. 

In this condition they have, through their con- 
stituted authorities, implored the aid of this Gov- 
ernment to save them from destruction, offering, 
in case this should be granted, to transfer the 
“dominion and sovereignty of the Peninsula” to 
the United States. Similar ap for aid and 
protection have been made to “the Spanish and 
the English Governments.” 

to recommend the 


Whi je is nob my p 0 
adoption of any measure, with a view to the acqui- 
sition of the “dominion and aoecen Yaa 
Yu yet, according to our establis 7 licy, 
we could not consent to a transfer of this “domin- 
ion and sovereignty,” either to Spain, Great 
Britain, or any other European Power. In the 


language of President Monroe, in his message of 






terests, that the efficient ection of our laws 
should be extended cvutiee whole territorial 
limits, and that it should be distinctly announced 
to the world, as our settled policy, that no future 
ly tage colony or dominion s with our con- 
sent, be planted or established on any part of the 
American Continent.” 

Our own security requires that the established 
policy, thus announced, should guide our conduct ; 
and this applies with great force to the Peninsula 
of Yucatan. It is situate in the Gulf of Mexico, 
on the North American Continent ; and, from its 
vicinity to Cuba, to the Capes of Florida, to New 
Orleans, and indeed our whole southwestern coast, 
it would be dangerous to our peace and security 
if it should become a colony of any European 
nation. ¢ , 

We have now authentic information that, if the 
aid asked from the United States be not granted, 
such aid will probably be obtained from some 
European Power, which may hereafter assert a 
claim to “dominion and sovereignty” over Yuca- 
tan. 
Our existing relations with Yucatan are of a 
peculiar character, as will be perceived from the 
note of the Secretary of State to her Commissioner, 
dated on the 24th of December last, a copy of 
which is herewith transmitted. Yucatan has never 
declared her independence, and we treat her as a 
State of the Mexican Republic. For this reason, 
we have never officially received her Commis- 
sioner ; but, whilst this is the case, we have, to a 
considerable extent, recognised her as a neutral 
in our war with Mexico. Whilst still considering 
Yucatan as a portion of Mexico, if we had troops 
to spare for that purpose, I would deem it proper, 
during the continuance of the war with Mexico, 
to occupy and hold military possession of her ter- 
ritory, and to defend the white inhabitants against 
the incursions of the Indians, in the same way 
that we have employed our troops in other States 
of the Mexican Republic, in our possession, in 
repelling the attacks of savages upon the inhabi- 
tants who have maintained their neutrality in the 
war. But, unfortunately, we cannot, at the pres- 
ent, without serious danger, withdraw our forces 
from other portions of the Mexican territory now 
in our occupation, and send them to Yucatan. All 
that can be done, under existing circumstances, is 
to employ our naval forces in the Gulf, not re- 
quired at other points, to afford them relief. But 
it is not to be expected that any adequate protec- 
tion can thus be afforded, as the operations of 
such naval forces must, of necessity, be confined to 
the coast. : 

I have considered it proper to communicate the 
information contained in the accompanying cor- 
respondence, and I submit to the wisdom of Con- 
gress to adopt such measures as, in their judgment, 
may be expedient to a Yucatan from becom- 
ing a colony of any European Power, which in no 
event could be permitted by the United States ; 
and at the same time to rescue the white race 
from extermination or expulsion from their coun- 
try. James K. Poux. 

Washington, April 29, 1848. 

This message was severely denounced in the 
Senate by Mr. Calhoun, in the House by Mr. 
Root. The former blamed the white people of 
Yucatan for having brought ruin upon themselves, 
by the policy of elevating to their own level, in 
point of rights, an inferior rgce. 

The one-ideaism of this great man is certainly 
leading him into strange blunders. It is not the 
civilized Indians, constituting a part of the social 
system of Yucatan, who have turned upon the 
State, but the wild Indians, like those who for 
centuries strove to expel or exterminate the whites 
in this country. The struggle is not between 
races, but between Civilization and Barborism. 
The notion of Mr. Calhoun concerning races, is a 
kind of hallucination. 

Mr. Root is no less visionary. He fancies that 
the struggle is between Aristocracy and Democ- 
racy — between a few white aristocrats and the 
colored democratic masses. This is a pure fiction. 
As well might the contest between the band of 
Pilgrims who landed on Plymouth Rock and the 
savages who prowled in the wilderness, be thus 
represented. As we had occasion some time ago 
to state, the population of the State of Yucatan 
consists of six hundred and fifty thousand—one- 
third being the descendants of the Spaniards, 
another third composed of the offspring of the 
Spaniards and Indians, the rest being Indians, of 
whom fifty thousand are civilized. These are 
identified with the white community of Yucatan, 
and have suffered in common with it from the 
bloody attacks of the wild Indians. What may 
have been the provocution of the latter, we know 
not, but certainly they have not sustained such 
wrongs at the hands of the whites, as we have in- 
flicted upon our aborigines. If Mr. Root speak 
truth, Civilization has noright to plant its colonies 
onany continent or island where Barbarism reigns, 
though illimitable tracts of land may lie at the 
mercy of a few thousand savages, without any so- 
cial organization. 

So far as the message of the President suggests 
that Congress should take measures to aid the 
civilized community of Yucatan in protecting it- 
self against the butcheries of the savages, and to 
restore peace to tMat distressed country, it de- 
serves the most serious consideration of that body. 
As to its doctrine concerning European interven- 
tion, the country will hesitate long before sanc- 
tioning it. It is a broad and dangerous doctrine, 
and may involve us in most ruinous coutroversies. 
Suppose Russia should transfer her possessions in 
America to England, and the latter country should 
commence the work of colonizing them, would 
that come within the terms of Mr. Polk’s denun- 
ciation? England and France both interposed 
in the affair of La Plata—did our Government 
protest against their action? Suppose that Vene- 
zuela should transfer its sovereignty to England, 
on condition of being protected by that Power, 
would Mr. Polk feel himself called upon to inter- 
fere? Is it the intention of our Government to 
constitute itself the sole, supreme guardian of the 
whole Hemisphere, watching over the interests 
and regulating the concerns of every State in it? 
A greater absurdity could not be conceived. 

European intervention in Mexico or Yucatan is 
@ political question of much interest. Whether it 
should be allowed, and, if so, to what extent, are 
questions to be determined in view of their prob- 
able bearings upon the essential interests of this 
Republic. The whole subject of intervention 
should be left without embarrassing ourselves by 
unqualified declarations in advance, to be deter- 
mined by considerations of sound policy, in view 
of the circumstances existing at the time when 
action may be demanded. A vigilant, energetic 
Government can guard against evil, without rashly 
committing itself in advance to principles offen- 
sive to the self-respect of other Governments, and 
the maintenance of which in all cases may involve 
incalculable mischiefs. 





VIRGINIA AND MASSACHUSETTS. 


“ With reference to the comparative prosperity 
of States, he (Mr. Bayly) said, in all that was 
permanent and settled in property, in wealth, 
and pave Virginia was not behind any of 
the older States. If we go to the new States, he 
asked for one of them that had better advanced 
than the State of Missouri.” 


Mr. Bayly boasts of his accuracy—let us test 
it again. 

Virginia is one of the older States; New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, are among 
the older States. A few figures will show Mr. 
Bayly the necessity of being more careful in his 
statements. 


; Sq. miles. Pop. in 1790. Pop. in 1840. 
Virginia 66,624 748,308 — 1,239,797 
N. York 46,085 340,120 2,420,029 
Penn. 47,500 434,373 1,724,033 
Mass. 8,500 348,787 - 737,699 

Increase in 50 years.— Per cent. 
Virginia 491,480 - 65 
New York 2,088,801 614 


Pennsylvania 1,389,660 320 
Massachusetts” 388,912 111 
In respect to soil, climate, navigation, mineral 
resources, and commercial facilities, Virginia is 
at least equal to Pennsylvania and New York, 
and far superior to Massachusetts. In extent of 


the former States, and nearly eight times larger 
than the latter. And yet, in fifty years, she has 
increased in population only 65 per cent., while 
the increase of Massachusetts in the same time 
hag been 111 per cent., of Pennsylvania, 320 per 
‘cent, of New York,.614 per cent. ~ | 


and settled in proper- 


territory, she is one-fourth larger than either of | 


So much in regard to population—only let it be | 
‘borne in mind, that of the population of Virginia, | 


Now, as to wealth. The “aggregate value 
of all the property” in Virginia, in 1842, was 
$211,888,508 ; the valuation of the real and per- 
sonal estate im Massachusetts, in 1841, was 
$300,000,000 ; in N. York, im 1845, $616,824,955 ; 
in Pennsylvania, in 1847, $465,789,952. But, 
even this presentation does not exhibit the real 
disproportion between the wealth of these last 
three States severally, and that of Virginia—for 
it must be remembered that “ail the property ” 
in this State includes the value of the slaves or 
laboring population, which are not worth to the 
State half so much fis the laboring or producing 
classes in the free States. 

We might extend the comparison, but we prefer 
to let the press of Virginia refute her Represent- 
ative. 

A citizen of Clarksburg, (Va.,) in a communi- 
cation to the New York Farmer and Mechanic, after 
having given a glowing description of the natural 
features of Western Virginia, says: 

“Our improved lands are estimated in value 
from $10 to $15, though very ae land in a par- 
tial state of improvement can bought from $3 
to $8. Our wild and unimproved land can be 
purchased in any quantity from 10 cents an acre 
up to $2. - 3 q 

“The mechanic arts flourish among us in their 
lowest possible and most primitive stage, and the 
opening for mechanics is as good as any inland 
country in the United States. Agriculture is 
conducted upon the worst and most obsolete prin- 
ciples. We have afew good farmers among us, 
bat they have been but pereety acquired by emi- 
gration, and are rare, though I am happy to say 
that their example is producing the best results. 
It is needless for me to say that we have timber 
of all descriptions, and almost boundless water 
power. All we want to render this one of the 
most favored spots in this great Union, is the ac- 
cession to our population of intelligent practical 
mecianics and farmers, with capital,and the con- 
striction of those improvements which would fur- 
nis} us with an adequate outlet to market.” 

he Richmond (Va.) Whig, a few months since, 
commenting upon the address of Mr. Bruce, 
af 

“it is apparent to al/, who take even a cursory 
glawe at Virginia, that she is literally eaten up 
by ler slave population—that she resembles a 
bowof great natural strength, bent by enormous 
weight to an unnatural position—and that she 
can hever recover her elasticity till a portion, at 
least of her burden shall have been removed.” 

Ajain: 

“What if the lands themselves, being taxed 
to tke utmost to support a population as thriftless 
andas voracious as a swarm of locusts, become at 
last} under any management, unable to support 
it? Such a state of things is rapidly approach- 
ingin Virginia; and, if all that we hear is cor- 
rea, it has already overtaken our Southern neigh- 
bors. Is it not time, then, to weigh the advice of 
Mr Bruce, with a serious view to immediate ac- 
tion? And we would say to the farmer in either 
of these States, if you are not able to support 
yout slaves without going in debt, liberate them 
if yqu are able and disposed to do so; if you are | 
not, sell a portion of them; but by all means, 
manige so that you and they too, in this land of 
plenty, may always have enough to eat.” 

A ‘sorrespondent of the Journal of Commerce, 
who, the Richmond Whig believes, “is a Southern 
man,” says, referring to the same address— 

“ff in Mecklenburg county slaves are not 
profitable, they cannot be so elsewhere in that 
region—the staple product is tobacco. The value 
of the product renders the receipts of the planter 
there greater than in any county of the State, ac- 
cordizg to the late census. Yet there is little in that 
county, either of public or private improvement, or 
indivi(ual mealth, to show for the produce of more 
than acentury and a half. I have becn there very 
often formerly, and well remember that many 
planters told me that the profits of their tobacco 
culture had been for the most part absorbed by the 
expense of maintaining their numerous slaves.” 

The Richmond Republican, another of the lead- 
ing papers of Virginia, said,a few months ago, 
in an editorial on the subject of agriculture— 

“ We cannot imagine a more striking contrast 
in natural advantages: than Virginia presents to 
the New England States. Nature has here lay- 
ished every variety of her exhaustless store of 
wealth. Virginia has greater facilities for agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures, than any 
other State of the Union. Why, then, does she 
not fulfil the destiuy which the God of Nature 
has written out for her in characters so plain that 
he who runs may read? Her people have abun- 
dant native energy, and are remarkable for their 
perseverance. Is it that those qualities are too gen- 
erally misdirected, and, instead of being brought 
to bear upon the resources of their soil, are wasted 
and frittered away upon federal and political af- 
fairs? Is it because the iron hand of necessity is 
not felt, compelling them to work out their own 
salvation, that she lags in the rear of poorer 
States? Whatever be the cause, her decline is 
as certain as it is humiliating. Whatever be the 
cause, the stream of emigration still rolls from 
her borders, and her sons daily ‘leave an angel’s 
bed, to feed on the garbage’ of some imaginary 
Eden of the West.” 

Mr. Bayly is sufficiently answered on the sub- 
ject of the prosperity of Virginia. She cannot 
be prosperous till she substitute free for slave 
labor. Would to God her politicians would de- 
vote themselves to this noble work, instead of 
embarking in a crusade to propagate human sla- 
very ! 

But this gentleman is just as much in error in 
regardto Missouri. “If we go to the new States, 
he asked for one of them that had better advanced 
than Missouri?’ We can tell him of more than 
one. Let us compare Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Michigan. 


; Sq. miles. Pop. in 1810, Pop. in 1847. 
Missouri, 60,000 20,845 600,000 
Illinois, 59,500 12,282 735,000 
Indiana, 36,000 24,520 960,000 
Michigan, 36,000 - 4,762 320,000 

: Increase in 37 years. _‘ Per cent. 
Missouri, 579,165 2,778 
Illinois, 712,718 5,803 
Indiana, 935,480 3,800 
Michigan, 315,238 6,620 


The table speaks for itself. Missouri, so ad- 
vantageously situated, so extensive in territory, 
is yet behind her sister States of the West in 
the march of population. Of railroads and ca- 
nals she has not, we believe, a single mile, while 
the other States named are covered with a net- 
work of them. 

Let us see how she compares as to productions, 
taking the estimate of the crops of 1845, by the 
Commissioner of Patents, as our authority : 


; Wheat. Corn. Potatoes 
Misso 1,525,000 15,625,000 875,000 
Nlinois, 4,563,000 25,584,000 2,631,000 


Indiana, 7,044,000 30,625,000 2,630,000 

Michigan, 7,061,000 4,945,000 4,555,000 

Similar proportions in relation to all the other 
cases, except, of course, tobacco! Need we say 
one word more? Mr. Bayly would do well to ex- 
amine into this subject with more care. 





SYMPATHY MEETING AT PHILADELPHIA. 


An immense meeting assembled on Monday af- 
ternoon in Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
for the purpose of pe yrs: A re aeg | with 
France in her purpose of establishing a Republi- 
can Government. 

In the absence of Mayor Swift, (caused by 
sicknegs,) Mayor ee of the Northern 
Liberties, was called to the Chair. 

Henry D. Gilpin, Esq, offered a series -of res- 
olutions, which were adopted with tremendous 
cheering, and a committee of seventy-six appoint- 
ed to transmit them to the Provisional Govern- 
ment of France. ; 
English, French, and G Teanph stn de 

ng! erman, were 
several. ‘distinguished firmer The Man 
seilles Hymn and Hail Columbja were sung by a 
powerful choir, and three cheers were given 

France and Freedom throughout the world.” 
National Intelligencer. 
The Square was filled to overflowing. Besides 


gate appropriated to the colored people who par- 

ticipated in the proceedings. The Spirit of the 

“ahs th pase SHAE fan 

rex ches of the J rs were full 
occasional outbursts of « 

the speaker their 






these three rostrums, there was one at the south | 





One of the resolutions, adopted by this im 
mense meeting, was as follows: r 

“ Resolved, That the proclamation of Liserrr— 
EquaLiry—Frategnity—tealized by the aboli- 
tion of slavery, by the universality of suffrage, 
and the earnestly endeavored organization of In- 
dustry, reveals the sentiments of our own Revolu- 
tion, in all its deep significance, and promises its 
fulfilment to the hopes and hearts of the whole 
family of man.” 


DEATH OF SENATOR ASHLEY, 


Senator Ashley, one of the most amiable and 
respectable members of the Seuate departed this 
life last Saturday morning. The Union says: 

“It is with profound regret that we have to state 
the death of Chester Ashley, Esq., one of the 
United States Senators from the State of Arkan- 
sas. He was walking about in apparently perfect 
health on Monday, was attacked on Tuesday, and 
is now no more. This rapid and melancholy 
event has filled both Houses of Congress and 
this whole community with the deepest commis- 
eration. On Saturday, the Senate remained but 
a short time in session, and adjourned out of re- 
spect to their dying colleague. In an hour after- 
wards, he breathed his last. Very soon after the 
melancholy tidings reached the House, they too 
adjourned.” 





LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The new steamship America, Captain Judkins, 
which sailed the 15th ultimo from Liverpool, ar- 
rived on the 29th, bringing news seven days later, 
The intelligence is encouraging to every friend 
of liberty. The Chartist demonstration on the 
10th, so far as it was intended to effect a violent 
revolution, completely failed. The Government 
adopted the most pradent and energetic measures. 
for the safety of the Queen, and to protect Par- 
liament against all attempts to overawe it. 
Thousands of special constables were sworn in. 
The public edifices were guarded. Strong mili- 
tary detachments were placed at suitable points, 
concealed from the public so as not to provoke 
collision, but ready at a moment’s notice for ac- 
tion. The most judicious instructions were given 
to the police to evade any conflict if possible, to 
submit patiently to taunts and insults, to let the 
People alone, so long as no violence was at- 
tempted. 

The Chartists assembled at different points, 
marched in procession, and concentrated on Ken- 
nington Common, where they were addressed 
by Feargus O’Connor and others. TheSuperin- 
tendent of the Police here distinctly intimated to 
Mr. O’Connor, that the meeting would not be al- 
lowed to proceed in procession to deliver the pe- 
tition in a body to the Parliament; that the at- 
tempt would be resisted at all hazards. Mr. 
O’Connor thereupon made an appeal to the meet- 
ing, and it was finally resolved to send the peti- 
tion by a committee. Several cars were employed 
for the purpose, and, amid the breathless silence of 
the House of Commons, the mammoth petition was 
dragged into the Hall to the table of the Speak- 
er, by O’Connor and two assistants, where it was 
read, and treated with the utmost respect. There 
were two petitions—one signed by 5,760,000 per- 
sons, the other by 100,000. The meeting after- 
wards dispersed peaceably, and security was once 
more felt in London. 

Two results followed this demonstration: The 
bringing in a bill, by the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, for the security of the 
Crown and Government of England, which was 
passed to a second reading by a majority of 417— 
and the organization of a League by members of 
Parliament and others, for Parliamentary and 
Economical Reform, headed by Hume, Cobden, 
and Walmsley. The success of the latter would 
obviate the necessity of the former. Let the Gov- 
ernment pursue the policy of gradual concession, 
and it will sustain no violent shock. 

We rejoice that the Physical Force Movement 
failed. That is not the machinery to reform a 
free Government. The Government of England 
rests upon a broad basis—the middle classes— 
and this is why it cannot easily be overthrown. 
Resides, experience has shown that it can and 
will yield—so that it is difficult to arouse any 
general movement of violence against it. A Gov- 
ernment that can and will yield to the demands 
of reform, need not fear revolution. The late 
demonstration, we doubt not, will be productive 
of good. It will arouse the Middle Classes, and 
tend to dispose the aristocracy to prevent the rep- 
etition of such a movement by timely concessions. 

The news from the Continent is important only 
as showing that the march of Revolution is on- 
wards. France is quiet. Italy is organizing; 
Austria is on the retreat. Palmerston has offered 
his mediation to Denmark and Prussia. Russia 
is still preparing, but disposed to be quiet, if her 
territory remain undisturbed. Ireland continues 
in statu quo, the Repealers maintaining the same 
bold language. 





POLITICS. 


Wisconsin.—The Whigs of Wisconsin assem- 
bled in Convention at Madison the 13th instant, 
and nominated John H. Tweedy for Governor. 
It also appointed four delegates to the National 
Whig Convention, and nominated as electors of 
President and Vice President, Harrison Reed, 
Rufus King, Jacob J. Evans, and James Maxwell. 

The Democrats held their State Convention on 
the 10th, at Milwaukie, and nominated Nelson 
Dewey for Governor. Delegates were chosen to 
the Baltimore Convention, and Francis Hueb- 
schmann, Wm. Dinwiddie, S. F. Nichols, and D. 
P. Mapes, were nominated electors of President 
and Vice President. 


Maryianp.—A Taylor State Convention was 
held in Baltimore last week. Prominent Whigs 
and Democrats, it is stated, were in attendance. 
The Convention resolved to support Gen. Taylor 
for the Presidency, passed a resolution inviting 
the friends of the General in other States to co- 
operate with them, and nominated an electoral 
ticket, composed of Whigs and Democrats, in equal 
numbers. 

An address was adopted, in which the old is- 
sues—Tariff, National Bank, Distribution of the 
Proceeds of the Public Lands, Annexation—are 
declared to be obsolete, and the following allusion 
is made to the question of slavery extension : 

“The war with Mexico, and the acquisition of 
new territory, which have now become facts, and 
cannot be undone—whatever opinions may have 
been entertained as to the necessity of either— 
have entailed upon the whole country such a se- 
ries of responsibilities, that the chief attention of 
the public, other things being subordinate, must 
now be directed to them. 

“The Wilmot Proviso, the offspring of the new 
order of events, has given a name and a shape to 
a portentous question, for the adjustment of which 
we may call in vain upon Whig and Democrat, as 
the orthodox priests of our political salvation. 
Neither can respond, for neither party was or- 
ganized in view of such a question ; and the ques- 
tion itself rises into prominence in spite of them. 
It will not be put down. Let the two parties un- 
dertake to test severally the strength of their re- 

ive organizations by attempting to evade this 
roviso issue, or to suppress it. They can neither 
evade nor suppress it. The Democratic party of 
the State of New York is already dismembered by 
it—dismembered beyond the prospect of a re-union. 
Nor can the process stop there. New York, great 
in her territorial extent and resources, is not less 
prominent in her political aspect. She has given 
the initiative more than once to party develop- 
‘ments, starti 
as the politi 


history of the country for the last 
twenty years will bear witness. : : 
“We are impressed with these considerations 


80 strongly as to believe that neither the Democratic 
party nor the Whig can elect an extlusive party 
nominee to the next Presidency. : 

“The issue involved in the Wilmot Proviso, 
‘more ominous than that of the Missouri question, 
Warns all patriotic citizens to de domestic 
discord, and who would avert the violence of ultra 
dogmas, threatening the social as well asthe polit- 
fant hartechy. Of we ciate, fly to the Constita- 
' e is the ground of safety, which can- 
not be Seat ciseets. The Whig party has its 
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8 unshelven by the guarantees of the Constitu- 
in the hour of trial—one upright, wise, and 
brave, who cannot be blinded or intimidated into 
& surrender or betrayal of his trust.” 

We infer from this that General Taylor is to 
be supported as a candidate, on the ground that 
he is the only man opposed to the Wilmot Pro- 
viso who can be elected by the joint votes of North 
and South. 

Missovri.—The Democratic State Convention 
was held on the 17th March. On the twentieth 
balloting, A. A. King was nominated as the can- 
didate for Governor. Delegates to the National 
Convention were chosen, and electors appointed. 
A resolution was adopted, sustaining the views ot 
Mr. Polk in relation to internal improvements, 
and France was remembered, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That Missouri views with great 
sympathy and intense interest the efforts of the 
People of France to throw off the yoke of tyranny 
and despotism, and rear upon the crumbling ruins 
of monarchy a free aud republican Government ; 
and we bid them, as we do all the world, good 
speed in the cause of liberty and equal rights,” 


ILuinois—The Democrats in various sections 
of Illinois are rallying to the support of the Free 
Labor and the Free Soil Policy. Mr. Wentworth 
is vigorously sustained in his course. The Dem- 
ocratic County Convention for Bureau have in- 
structed their delegates to the Democratic Con- 
gressional Convention to cast their votes for their 
independent representative. At a meeting of the 
Democrats at Lyon’s Precinct, for the purpose of 
choosing delegates to the Chicago Convention, the 
following resolutions were passed : 

“ Resolved, That this meeting is decidedly op- 
posed to the introduction of slavery into territory 
now free. 

“ Resolved, That we are in favor of river and 
harbor appropriations, as laid down in the lament- 
oa Silas Wright’s letter to the Chicago Conven- 

on. 

“ Resolved, That we are opposed to a tax on tea 
and coffee.” 

The Boone County Convention of Democrats 
met April 8th, and passed the following resolu- 
tions: 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United 
States and his Cabinet, for their zealous and vig- 
orous prosecution of the war with Mexico, as well 
as for the sound and able views entertained and 
promulgated by them on the subject of a tariff, 
(excepting that proposed to be levied upon tea and 
coffee,) deserve and receive the confidence of the 
Democratic party throughout the country. 

“ Resolved, That the sixth article of the ordi- 
nance of 1787, enacted by Congress then in ses- 
sion, and which, with the decided purpose of ‘ ex- 
tending the fundamental principles of civil and 
religious liberty, which form the basis on which 
these Republics, their laws and Constitutions, are 
erected,’ provided that ‘neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude should exist in the then 
Northwestern Territory, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crime, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicied, contains and recognises a 
principle and policy which, in the opinion of this 
Convention, is eminently calculated in the future, 
as it has proven in the past, to advance the true 
glory and prosperity of our common country, and 
should therefore be adopted and enforced in ref- 
erence to future acquisitions of territory by this 
Government. 

“ Resolved, That the conduct of the Hon. John 
Wentworth, member of Congress from this dis- 
trict, in his manful and determined vindication of 
the rights of Northern freemen and Western in- 
terests, meets with the unqualified approbation of 
the Democracy of Boone county.” 

The Democrats of La Salle county assembled 
in Convention at Ottawa on the 29th March, and 
passed a resolution in favor of holding a District 
Convention in April, for the purpose of choosing 
a delegate to the National Democratic Conven- 
tion. Resolutions were offered sustaining the 
war, and also the following: 

“ Resolved, That while we disclaim any inten- 
tion of interfering with the compromises of the 
Constitution, or of infringing upon any of the 
rights of the States, we must declare, since the 
crisis has arrived, our uncompromising hostility 
to the extension of slavery into territory now free, 
lying between the States and the Pacific. We 
insist that this extensive domain should be em- 
phatically the ‘ area of freedom,’ and its ‘ free soil’ 

be tilled by the arm of ‘ free labor, enjoying the 
largest liberty and a commercial intercourse with 
the fewest possible restrictions. 

“ Resolved, That itis the duty of the Represent- 








new issues and controlling them, 


ative to consult the feelings and wishes of the 
masses he represents as a guide for hisaction ; and 
if those in authority will but do so, they will find 
on the farms and in the workshops of the coun- 
try an undivided sentiment in opposition to the 
monstrous heresy of modern times, the right of 
the slaveholder to plant slavery at pleasure in any 
of the free territory—the common property of 
the freeman—of the Union, and in favor of pre- 
serving for the millions whe by descent and by 
emigration, under the ample folds of our flag, will 
inherit the now free territory of Oregon and 
Northern Mexico if slavery is excluded.” 

A Democratic Convention of the Seventh J udi- 
cial Circuit was held on the 12th April. Dr. D. 
Brainard, of Cook county, was chosen delegate to 
the National Democratic Convention, and Corne- 
lius Lansing Presidential elector. They are Wil- 
mot Proviso men, as will be seen by the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted by 
the same Convention : 


“ Resolved, That while we hold tothe strict doc- 
trines of the fathers of the Republic in respect to 
the powers of the General Government over in- 
ternal improvements, we believe that a practical, 
sound, and wholesome rule of construction for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors by the nation- 
al Treasury is presented in the letter of the la- 
nant Wright tothe Chicago Convention of July 

t. 

“ Resolved, That while we will not interfere 
with slavery where it exists in the States of this 
Union, and while we do not desire to proscribe 
those who differ from us on this question, yet we 
hold it to be a right, at all proper times, to ex- 
press our unalterable hostility to the further ex- 
tension of slavery. 

“ Resolved, That the power of the Government 
of the United States to prohibit slavery in terri- 
tory now free Having been recognised and exer- 
cised in various instances, from the ordinance of 
1787 down to the Missouri compromise and the 
annexation of Texas, and the principle of prohib- 
iting slavery having been embodied in the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Douglas, of this State, to or- 
ganize a Government in Oregon, we declare it as 
the sense of this Convention, that the prohibition 
of slavery should be made a fundamental princi- 
ple in the organization of a Territorial Govern- 
ment over all free territory hereafter to be acquir- 
ed by the United States. 

Resolved, That the people of the Northwest 
Territory need no argument in favor of prohibit- 
ing slavery but their own history. To those who 
are in favor of extending slavery over Oregon, 
California, and New Mexico, we would point to 
the unparalleled growth and prosperity of Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Dlinois, and Wisconsin, as 
contrasted with the South, and after looking on 
this picture and then On that, ask them to choose 
between Lizerty and slavery. It would be a libel 
on the common sense of the people of the North- 
west to suppose them capable of any political 
action indicating a want of fidelity to the glo- 
rious eas 8 of 1787, the great element of their 

wth. 

“ Resolved, That the principle of prohibiting 
slavery originated with Jefferson, sustained by 
Wright, and endorsed by the Democracy of the 
North in their several State Legislatures, is no 
new principle, no new issue, but, in our judgment. 
the practical development of true Democracy. 

“ Resolved, That the Democracy of this district 
are therefore opposed to the nomination of any 
individual as a candidate for the Presidency, who 
is known or understood tc be in favor of extend- 
ing slavery into the Territories of the United 
States, or who will use for that purpose the in- 
fluence and patronage of the General Government, 
but that they will cheerfully sustain any individ- 
ual, not subject to these objections, pledged to leave 
that question to the decision of the Cungress of 
the United States. : 

« Resolved, That at this time, in view of the con- 
flict of opinion at present existing in the party on 
this question, we shall deem it in the io z= 
gree prejudicial to the interests and success of the 

emocratic party in the next Presidential con- 
test, for the South to insist upon the nomination 

; derstood to be in 
of any man who is known or une 
favor of the extension of slavery. 

New Yorx.—The great pressure of matter last 

week prevented due notice of the proceedings of 


the Democratic members of the Legislature of 
New York. They met on the 12th, in the Senate 
Chamber, at Albany, there being twenty-four 
members. Mr. Floyd, of the Senate, reported a 
long address, which we hope to be able to notice 
hereafter. Mr. Myers reported from a committee 
aseries of resolutions, which were unanimously 


resolutions sustained the war with Mexico, and 
congratulated France on her revolution: 





S That while the Democracy of New 
York wil falhfully adhere t all the compromises 
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of the Constitution, and maintain all the reserved 
rights of the States, they declare—since the cri. 
sis has arrived when that question must be met 
their uncompromising hostility to the extension of 
slavery into territory now free, which has been or 
may be hereafter acquired, by any action of the 
Government of the United States! 

“ Resolved, That the late Democratic State Cop. 
vention at S , called by the Legislative cay. 
cus for certain specified and defined objects, by the 
rejection of the above resolution, which embodies 
the firm conviction of the Democratic party on 
that subject, by its false and fraudulent organiza. 
tion, by its futile attempt to perpetuate its infly. 
ence through the unavthorized creation of a cen. 

tral committee to supplant a regular and existing 
one, with powers unprecedented and unauthorized 
by usage or by reason, and thereby to supplant ihe 
very power to which it owed its own authority— 
nay, its very existence—deserves the reprobation 
of every man who desires through regular Demo. 
cratic organization and usage to effect the triumph 
of Democratic principles. 

“ Resolved, That the late Convention at Utica 

called by the time-honored and undisputed au. 
thority of a Legislative caucus, not by a self-con. 
stituted body, but by men who had been invested 
with the representation of the Democracy of the 
State by the suffrages of its Democratic electors 

called not by a section of the party, but after fair 
discussion, in which all were heard and repre. 
sented, and by a fair majority—not as a sectiona) 
measure, but as a middle ground of conciliation. 
where all might be represented, and the Demc. 
cratic principle that the will of the majority 
should govern, might be fairly applied, by its rep- 

resentatives of nearly the whole State, fairly call- 
ed through the regular organization of the party 
in the several counties, by the character of its 
members, by the dignity and wisdom of its pro- 
ceedings, and by its assertion of sound and pure 
Democratic doctrines and principles, merits the 
confidence of the Democracy of the State. That. 
in its regularly nominated delegates to the Na- 
tienal Convention, we recognise the only legiti- 

mate representatives of the Democratic party of 
this State in that body, and we cannot doubt or 
fear that the Democracy of the Union will either 

reject that representation or nullify its power or 
influence by the joint admission of another antag- 
onistic and factious and spurious body of men, 

pretending to represent and usurping the power 

of misrepresenting our party in the council of the 
National Convention. 

“ Resolved, That in the inherent self-sustaining 
power of the principles of the Democratic party 
we have unabated contidence and reliance, nor do 
we for a moment doubt that whatever of defeat or 
of disaster may be brought upon our party by any 
mercenary, designing, or treacherous faction of 
its pretended friends, it will at an early day rise 
regenerated and invigorated from its temporary 
depression, to fulfil its high destiny of advancing 


the progress of humanliberty.” , 


Intinois.—The Illinois State Democratic Con- 
vention has recommended Lewis Cass as its first 
choice for the Presidency, and Levi Woodbury as 
its second. The present State officers were nom- 
inated for re-election. 


Massacuvusetrs—The Boston Atlas of the 
29th ultimo, contains an address by the Whig 
members of the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
recommending Daniel Webster as their choice 
for the Presidency. They say that Massachusetts 
is Whig, New England is Whig, the free States 
are Whig—no Whig candidate can be elected 
without their vote—and therefore it is but just 
that they should have a proportionate influence 
in the selection of a candidate; and, on behalf of 
Massachusetts, they declare their purpose to sup- 
port a candidate, 

“Who belongs not to the North only, but to 
the whole country; whose name and fame are 
guarantees of his fidelity to the great principles 
which we profess ; under whom the interests of all 
will be securely and equally protected ; who will 
maintain the Constitution as it is, the Union as it 
is; but who will not suffer us to be overbalanced by 
annexation of foreign territory, nor by the further 
extension of the institution of slavery, which is 
equally repugnant to the feelings and incompati- 
ble with the political rights of the free States; a 
man under whose guidance we may feel ourselves 
safe, and the institutions of the country secure ; 
and who shall revive our hopes of maintaining 
while we live, and of leaving to our descendants 
when we die, a permanent, free, and equal form of 
Government, to be continued by a peaceful and 
prosperous nation.” 

The question naturally arises, suppose that the 
National Convention pass by the claims of Mr. 
Webster, and select a candidate who will not re- 
sist “the annexation of foreign territory,” or 
“the further extension of territory,” what will 
these Whig members, and their constituents, do 
then 2 

Onto.—Liberty men in Ohio are preparing to 
act with citizens of all parties who are willing to 
unite in opposition to the extension of slavery. 

The following call, signed by S. P. Chase, 8. 
Lewis, S. Matthews, R. B. Pullan, and A. Moore, 
the State Committee, appears in the columns of 
the Cincinnati Morning Herald. The policy in- 
dicated, seems to us liberal and judicious. 


“ Liberty State Convention—The undersigned, 
composing the State Liberty Committee, earnest- 
ly invite the Liberty men of Ohio to assemblé in 
Convention at Columbus, on Saturday, the 17th 
day of June, 1848. 

“A call is in circulation for signatures, and 
will soon be issued, inviting all the opponents of 
the extension of slavery to assemble in a Conven- 
tion of the people, on the same day and at the 
same place. 

“It is probable that the question of the Exclu- 
sion of Slavery from National Territories will 
make the great and paramount issue in the ap- 
proaching Presidential election. It is possible 
that a candidate may be nominated by the Whig 
or Democratic party, who will represent our 
views on this question. Failing such a nomina- 
tion, the signs of the time indicate that the friends 
of Freedom will rally upon this question, and 
present an independent candidate for the suf- 
frages of the People. ; 

Liberty men should consider all the duties 
which the crisis demands of them. Before the 
time designated for our State Convention, the 
course of the other parties will have been fixed. 
By that time we shall know what our fellow-citi- 
zens, who, at present, limit their opposition to 
slavery to its exclusion from the territory, will do. 
We shall then be prepared ourselves to deter- 
mine, wisely and fully, upon our own course. — 

“ We trust, therefore, that the Liberty men in 
every county in the State will take care to be 
represented in the Convention. If there be a coun- 
ty where there is but one Liberty man, LET HIM COME, 
Let ALL COME WHO CAN. 

“Let us attend and share the deliberations of 
the Independent People’s Convention. If possi- 
ble, let us agree with them and act with them. 
If it be not possible so to act and agree, let us 
nominate our own candidate for Governor, and 
our electoral ticket, and go into the approaching 
contest with resolution and energy.” 


—_—a——_ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


GeneraL Huuu’s Crym anp Miitary Lirg. New 
York: D. Appleton, & Co. For sale by Franck Taylor, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

This work, which appears in a well printed, 
large octavo, consists of two parts—the first em- 
bracing an account of the revolutionary career 
and civil life of General Hull, prepared from his 
manuscripts by his daughter, Mrs. Maria Camp- 
bell; the last part, being @ history of the cam- 
paign of 1812, by his grandson, James Freeman 
Clarke. 

We have looked through the volume with much 
interest, especially examining the record of the 
events of 1812, including the disastrous surren- 
der of Detroit. The People are not always right. 
The verdict of one age not unfrequently reverses 
that of the preceding. Popular delusions may 
live for centuries ; and their victims may have 
slept in the grave for ages, ere the Lie be exposed 
and Justice be done. What folly, then, to labor 
for the honor that comes from men? There is 
One who judgeth, and His judgment is just. As- 
sured of his approbation, the man of principle can 
go down to the grave in peace, though under a 
cloud of odium. What is the blessing or curs- 
ing of mortals to him, who is about to stand inthe 
presence of the Immortal and All-Wise ? 

With the great majority of our countrymen, We 

have been in the habit of imputing the surrender 

of Detroit to the British, in the beginnibg of the 
last. war, to the cowardice of the Commanding 

General. No careful examination of the eircum- 

stances of that event had led us to this conclu- 

sion, but we had imbibed the impression, in our 
schoolboy day, and been confirmed in it in matur- 
er years, because nobody seemed to think other- 
wise. An examination of the book before us, we 


adopted. Wecopyaportionofthem. Theothery are happy to say, has removed this impression. 


He must be deeply prejudiced, he, sie eokré 
at the early life of General Hull, reading ° 


simple narrative of his revolutionary ~*Vi0e, 
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and weighing well the many acts of bravery which 
attracted the notice of Washington, and secured 
for the young soldier rapid and honorable promo- 
tion, can admit for a moment the supposition that 
he was a coward. Mr. Clarke has presented a 
record of events in the campaign of 1812 which 
are sufficient to explain the conduct of General 
Hull, without resorting to this base imputa- 
tion. His analysis of the proceedings of the 
Court Martial demonstrates to us that there was 
no evidence to sustain this charge. 

We are glad to bear our humble testimony on 
this point. The difficulties in the way of the con- 
quest of Canada were, it is certain, underrated. 
The Administration of 1812 did not comprehend 
the magnitude of the enterprise it had undertak- 
en, or provide the means necessary to insure suc- 
cess. There was little wisdom or energy in its 
counsels. And the counsels which controlled the 
rest of the forces concentrated on our Northern 
frontier were equally unwise and infirm. There 
was much in all this to excuse indecision, on the 
part of General Hull, and embarrass his opera- 
tions. Mr. Clarke’s narrative is conclusive on 
this point, and, as we intimated, he triumphantly 
vindicates the General against the charge of cow- 
ardice. But, it is not so certain that he did not 
err in his decision to surrender without a blow. 
We are not insensible to the force of all that is 
said concerning the humane motives that actuated 
him ; but, such motives would put an end to all 
war, all fighting. Supposing that war can ever 
be justified, we cannot but think, in view of the 
expectations cherished by his countrymen, and of 
the fact that so much depended upon the first 
demonstration, that he ought to have fought to 
the last ditch. 

But peace to his ashes. We rejoice at this 
successful effort of his children to relieve his 
name from a most cruel and unjust imputation. 
It was unfortunate for his country, that he should 
err in his judgment; but, it was an evidence of 
his moral courage, and certainly no indication of 
a want of physical courage, that he dared to act 
out his own convictions of duty. 





BLackwoop’s EpinsurcH MaGazine. April, 1848. New 
York : Lecnard Scott & Co. 

One advantage resulting from the new arrange-- 
ment between the American publishers and the 
proprietors of Blackwood’s Magazine, is, that we 
now receive it in advance. The present number 
has been lying on our table for two weeks, but 
circumstances have prevented an earlier notice. 
It is an excellent number. The leader is asevere, 
unjust, but ably written article on the French 
Revolution, by Atison. Alison forgets that the 
world is older than when Burke lived, and that 
steam cars, steam presses, and magnetism, have 
produced great changes in nations, both in their 
external and internal relations. But, even he ad- 
mits that there is no probability of a re-enact- 
ment of the Reign of Terror. “ There are several 
reasons,” he says, “which induce us to believe 
that such an event is not very probable, at least 
in the first instance, and that it is from a different 
quarter the real danger that now threatens France 
is, in the outset at least, to be apprehended.” He 
alludes to the claims of Labor, and its apprehend- 
ed conflict with Capital. The whole article is 
worthy of attention, presenting, as it does, the 
views taken by ultra-Conservatism of a Progres- 
sive Movement, the end of which is not yet. 

“How we got Possession of the Tuilleries,” is 
another Tory article on the same subject, but in 
a different vein. We recognise in the writer one 
whose perception of the ridiculous is always keen 
and who has the faculty of finding fun in every- 
thing. 

The other articles are, My Route into Canada, 
Conquest of Naples, Travelling in Tuffyland, Life 
and Times of Lord Hardwicke, The Caxtons, A 

German Ditty, and two Sonnets. 





Granam’s AMERICAN Montuty Macazing. May, 1848. 
Philadelphia: G. R. Graham and R. T. Conrad, Editors. 
There is fine portrait of General Worth in 
this number, with a sketch of his life. ‘The fash- 
ion plates are very rich. Some of the contribu- 
tions are more than usually interesting. 





CotumBiAN Macazine. May, 1848. New York: Edited 
by S. T. Chester. J. S. Taylor, Publisher. 

“Myra Clark,” one of the engravings of this 
number, is exquisite. It is a picture of a face and 
form which one cannot help falling in love with, 
“Jerusalem” is another engraving of great 
merit. 

The publisher announces that, in securing the 
benefit of copy-right for the pages of his monthly, 
he intends no interdict against an occasional re- 
publication of its articles. 





Hera.p or Trutu. April, 1848, Cincinnati, O.: L. A. 
Hine, Editor. 

Contents.—History of Virginia, the True Poet, 
Electricity and the Nervous System, Love’s La- 
borer, Education and Freedom, Life, Phenomena 
of Mind, Spiritual Philosophy, the Wife of Bes- 
sieres, Thoughts by the Wayside, the Nineteenth 
Century, John Quincy Adams, Love of Man the 
True Love of God, Editorial Notices, &c. 


Lunt’s Discourse on the interment of John Quincy Adams. 
Boston. 

We are greatly indebted to the respected widow 
of the venerable John Quincy Adams, for a copy 
of this most interesting discourse, of which we 
may make some use at another time. 





ENcARNACION, or the Prisoners in Mexico. By John Scott. 
Louisville Ky, 

This is a plain narrative of the events attend- 
ing the capture and captivity of Cassius M. Clay, 
Mr. Scott himself, and other Americans, at En- 
carnacion. Its interest chiefly depends upon the 
nature of the events, and not the mode of narrat- 
ing them. 





Oration on the Death of John’ Quincy Adams. By W. H. 
Seward. 


We are indebted to Mr. Seward for a copy of 
his oration. It presents an original and a very 
imposing view of the services and character of 
Mr. Adams. Nothing that has been written or 
spoken on the death of this illustrious man have 
we read with more interest. We had marked 
some passages for quotation, but we have no room 
in this number. 


VOICE OF THE PRESS. 


We have been urged to present in our columns 
some, at least, of the numerous comments of the 
Press of the Union upon the late outrage on the 
Liberty of the Press in this city. There is scarce- 
ly a paper in the nation which does not condemn 
it. We observe no distinction of party. The 
Democratic press is just as severe as the Whig, 
and the Conservative Democracy as indignant as 
the Radical. The Religious and Neutral Journals 
are prompt in their reprobation, and we have yet 
to see a Southern exchange that excuses the out- 





To our brethren of the Pregs of all parties and 
sections we are under great obligations for their 
kind allusions towards the Era; but where we 
could, without detriment to the extract quoted, 
omit them, we have done so. In our sé: 
lections, we have sought simply to show the good 
people of this city, and our readers generally, how 
overwhelming is the Public Sentiment of the 
country in favor of the entire Freedom of the 
Press, and how extremely sensitive are the Amer. 

- ican People to any attempted restraint upon it at 
the seat of their General Government. . 

The crowded state of our columns obliges.us to 
make very brief extracts from comments which 
are extended. : 
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In justice to the National Era and its conduct- 
ors, I should state that they disclaim all know- 
ledge or connivance with the abduction of the 
slaves; and the paper, to my knowledge, is far 
from being incendiary in its character. It dig- 
cusses the question of slavery, to be sure, but 
coolly, argumentatively, and constitutionally, and 
in a manner to which no slaveholder can reason- 
ably object ; and, so far as I can learn, the riotous 
attempts for its destruction receive the marked 
condemnation of two-thirds of the community.— 
Washington Correspondent of the Baltimore Enter- 
prise—a Literary paper. 

At night, the mob assembled in large numbers 
before the office of the National Era, an anti-sla- 
very paper, and broke the windows. Next day,a 
committee waited on the editor, (Dr. Bailey,) to 
urge him to remove his office from the District. 
He declined acceding to the proposition, and at 
night the mob again assembled in front of his of- 
fice, but yielded to the remonstrances of the pub- 
lic authorities, and dispersed. For an anti-sla- 
very paper, the National Era has been conducted 
with great moderation pr, © chew prorat te 
Herald, Richmond, (Va.)—a Baptist paper. 

But it is just that we should first state that. 
from the commencement of the “ National Era, 
we have received it amongst our exchange papers; 
and that, while we have found in its columns much 
that met with our decided disapprobation, we 
have never known its editor to approve the viola- 
tion of any law for the promotion of his designs. 
On the contrary, we have r him as occu- 
pying more rational and honorable grounds than 
any of the rest of the professed friends of the ne- 
gro whose writings we have read. He is an able 
and accomplished writer, and, as we are assured, 
a gentleman in private life. é If, therefore, he vio- 
_lates no law, whatever his views—whether he be 
Christian, Turk, Mormon, or Fire Worshipper— 
he must be left undisturbed and protected by the 
law. We have no sympathy with the spirit of 
mobism, and would regard with as little favor the 
incendiaries of the Abolitionist Hall in Philadel- 
phia as those of the Roman Catholic churches in 
the’same city. Sanction or tolerate the act in the 
first instance, and it will inevitably follow in the 
second. The popular favor may often be won by 
counsels opposed to what we would give, but God 
forbid we should for its sake flatter “the rascal 
rabble” or suppress our convictions of truth and 
justice—Loudoun (Va.) Whig. 

The District of Columbia is under the exclu- 
sive control and jurisdiction of Congress. Does 
it not, then, devolve upon Congress to enforce or- 
der, and protect the property of citizens? Dr. 
Bailey, the editor of the “ Era,” is not accused, or 
even suspected, of any knowledge of, or participa- 
tion in, the elopement ; but his offence is the pub- 
lication of an anti-slavery paper, to the influence 
of which is attributed the late occurrence. This 
seems to us highly improbable, as the slaves in 
Washington, as well as elsewhere, are not a read- 
ing community. But admitting that the Era is a 
nuisance, and has been productive of this evil ; yet 
we think there is, or ought to eae legal and 
civilized mode of removing it! We do detest mob 
law ; we can scareely conceive of a case wherein 
it can be justified. But if it be permitted to pre- 
vail in Washington, the august seat and fountain 
of law, the progress pf the country towards civili- 
zation must be slow and discouraging. 

Macon (Ala.) Republican, 

The committee appointed by the meeting at 
Washington city did not carry out the resolution 
of that meeting by the removal of the printing of- 
fice of the National Era out of the District. A 
calm and manly article, published by the editor of 
the Era in the National Intelligencer, giving an 
exposition of his course, and the course of his 
paper, had a great effect upon the popular mind, 
and wise and moderate counsels prevailed. 

Louisville (Ky.) Journal. 

Those who conduct the Eva had nothing to do 
with enticing the slaves to runaway. They claim 
the right to discuss temperately and in a spirlt of 
conciliation the evils of the institution of slavery. 

The firmness with which they withstand the me- 
naces of the mob shows that they have a proper 
regard for the liberty of the press, and gives 
them a great moral advantage over more fanatical 
minds, both of slavery and anti-slavery men. In 
a card they declared that they disclaim all parti- 
cipation in or knowledge of the flight of theslavés, 
and their high character induces everybody to 
believe what they say. Mob law can no longer 
render any service to slavery, and the more it is 
countenanced by slaveholders, the more strength 
it will give the opponents of slavery. Once let 
loose the spirit of violence among the slavehold- 
ers of the District of Columbia, and it will turn 
back on the institution of slavery with tenfold 
greater force. While the great majority of the 
people regard slavery as a great evil, they are 
willing that the institution should be tolerated 
and ected wherever it legally exists. 
opis New York Globe—Democratic. 
The National Era is neither incendiary nor a 





seducer of slaves. It has carefully, by its con- 
duct, avoided such imputations, and has addressed 
itself in reasonable and constitutional argument 
to statesmen of all parties; and has principally 
treated the subject of human servitude as it af- 
fected the master, not the slave. 

We are glad to hear that the mob has taken 
time to deliberate. We trust that it will take a 
good long time. An outrage of this kind would 
make an echo that would not soon cease its rever- 
berations. The People of the Union have con- 
sented to protect the existing institution of sla- 
very in the District, so long as it is desired by 
the inhabitants, but they will not consent to sit 
patiently by and let the intolerant spirit of slave- 


erty of the press. If slavery is the institution of 
one-half of the States of the Union, liberty is the 
institution of the other half; and we will not con- 
sent that our Heaven-derived right shall be less 
carefully protected by the common rulers than the 
baleful inheritance of the South. 

Albany Atlas—Democratic. 


In the old world, where monarchs have held 
sway and oppressed their subjects because the 
press was not allowed to reflect public sentiment, 


guarantee of their liberty. Thrones yield to their 
mandate as the spirit of freedom moves them to 
action, and revolutions extend from one empire to 
another. All excitement ceases when the press, 
as the palladium of liberty, is allowed to utter the 
sentiments of freedom—of justice and equal rights. 
Mind is brought in contact with mind without 
the interdiction of the despot, or the interference 
of the mob, while in this country the bludgeon 
and the fagot are used as arguments to suppress 
the freedom of the press. 
EE eee tin Cake Mere ier Mice, 

The insult extends further than to the propri- 
etors of the National Era—a paper that has been 
always characterized with ability, dignity, and 
courteousness. It isa war upon the entire North— 
upon every friend of humanity and equal rights 
in the Union—a continuance of that policy which 
would extend and perpetuate slavery, Will the 
apologists for slavery at the North still yield to 
the dictum of the South, and be made the tools by 
which a lasting and disgraceful slaveocracy shall 
be wrought out for the final overthrow of our Gov- 
ernment? Who can, in view of such events, call 
thé Wilmot Proviso an abstraction ? 

Syracuse Daily Journal— Democratic. 

These are strange times. The down-trodden 
people of Europe are overturning thrones and ex- 
iling monarchs to secure the liberty of the press. 
The people of Washington are threatening vio- 
lence to person and destruction of property, in 
order to choke down free discussion in enlighten- 
ed, patriotic, Republican America. What a dis- 
graceful contrast! It should make us blush for 


e. : 

The National Era, which a mob threatened to 
destroy, isan Abolition paper. It may have its 
faults—what newspaper has not? But as a gen- 
eral thing, it is an able, dignified, courteous jour- 
nal—advocating with earnestness and sincerity 
its own views. Even if it be wrong, shall. we muz- 
ale the ? Shall we e to barbarism, 
while Europe is awaking to unfettered freedom ? 
Shall we combat newspaper articles with the blud- 
geon—with the fagot—with the multifarious im- 
plements of mob rule? 

But all this has a moral. This mob is compos- 
ed of men who are deceived, wofully deceived, by 


become ae by such outbreaks! But let us 
see the en 
Rochester Daily Advertiser—Democratic. 

The office of the National Era (which has been 
established in that city for eighteen months, and 
which was looked upon by some as one of the in- 
strumentalities through which the n were 
taken away) was therefore made the subject of an 
by a portion of the crowd that had assem- 


that it would be entirely demolished. 
pe ype was also threatened ; but in consequence 
po before the number who called 
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dominion prostrate the common and essential lib- |_ 


the People demand its entire freedom as the only 











son, or forbid to their fellow-men the right of 
speech.—Pittsburg Morning Post—Democratic— 
Buchanan. 

Like most of the mos of the country, this one 
was conducted by mischief mongers, who cared 


for nothing but mischief—who had been in no 
wise injured themselves, but who took it into their 
care to punish the alleged injuries to others. We 


care not what punishment is meted to the scoun- 
drel fanatics who sought to rob citizens of a whole- 
sale cargo of their property; but, for the honor 
of our Republic, let infumy cover the man or class 
who makes it a pretext to strike down, with a MOB, 
the freedom of the press! A PRESS MOBBED IN THE 
American Nationa Caritau!—mosnep witn- 
our orrence!—Mobbed, not for doing injury to 
the property of others—not for assailing or invad- 
ing the rights of a citizen or of a people, for none 
of these charges are preferred—but for advocat- 
ing (manfully and most discreetly) the sentiments 
of the Liberty party, of which the three white ne- 
gro stealers claim to be members! 

Honor to the orderly citizens of Washington 
and their effective police, for suppressing the vio- 
lent assemblage. Had the office been torn down 
the violent act would have been more mischievous 
to them and the District than a dozen presses like 
the Era.—Ohio Eagle—Democratic—Cass. 


We are pained to chronicle, in another column 
the prevalence of much social disorder in the me. 
— m7 9 nation—the place which, of all oth- 
e ould be most consecrated to | 
and order. ieee eee 

Popular outbreaks of this description have re- 
cently become of too frequent repetition, not to 
put the safety and permanency of our social insti- 
tutions in imminent jeopardy. They never fail 
to reflect infinite disgrace upon the city in which 
they transpire, and have a direct tendency to 
bring into disrepute the very forms and spirit of 
the institutions of which we, as Americans, are so 
prone to boast—Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer and 
Journal— Democratic— Buchanan. 

It is a source of satisfaction, that good counsels 
have so far prevailed among the citizens of Wash- 
ington as to prevent the commission of any vio- 
lent outrage. -The perpetration of the violence 
threatened against Dr. Bailey, the very able edit- 
or of the “ National Era,” would, under the cir- 
cumstances, have proved the death-knell of Wash- 
ington as a national metropolis. The next step 
would have been the establishment of the capital 
at Cincinnati. The silent shame with which the 
inhabitants of the free States have so long submit- 
ted to the mortification of having the seat of Gov- 
ernment ina slave market, would have been ex- 
changed for an irresistible clamor of indignation. 

All honor is due to the small but effective police 
force of the city of Washington. 

Salem (Mass.) Gazette— Whig. 

The tone of the Era is not complained of by 
any one here, and the attempt to interfere with it 
is condemned by every thinking, good citizen, as 
an unprovoked assault upon the liberty of the 
press.— Washington Correspondence of the New York 
Courier. 

We may here remark, that the New York city 
press, without one exception that we know, has 
spoken out manfully on this subject. 


The proprietors of the National Era, the anti- 
slavery paper at Washington, deserve the thanks 
of the friends of free discussion, for the firmness 
with which they have withstood the threats of the 
mob, and the determination which they have man- 
ifested to maintain the liberty of the press. They 
hold an important position, and they hold it with 
every moral advantage. In the capital of the na- 
tion they have discussed temperately and in a con- 
ciliatory spirit an institution which the great ma- 
jority of the people regard as an evil, but which, 
within certain limits, we are bound to tolerate 
and to protect. This they had an undoubted 
right to do; they had an undoubted right to do 
much more; and we believe that the Representa- 
tives of the free States, at least, will not be dis- 
posed to look on idle when this right is invaded. 
The proprietors of the Eva disclaim all participa- 
tion in the recent flight of over seventy slaves, 
and they declare that they had no knowledge of 
the affair until after it had transpired. This, 
we believe, has not been doubted; but it is ar- 
gued by the mob, that the discussion of slavery 
at all, in any form or in any manner, renders 
the institution insecure, and if it: does not reach 
the slaves themselves, it comes to them through 
others. This is undoubtedly true; but if there 
be no other remedy for it than to stop the discus- 
sion, it must remain as it is. The people of this 
country did indeed agree to a certain definite 
protection of slavery, but they never agreed to 
surrender their right to discuss it. If the friends 
of the institution are wise, they will not attempt 
to create new excitement upon the subject, by 
any violence at Washington, under the eyes of 
the whole nation. The day has gone by, when 
mob law cau render any service to slavery. If the 
spirit of violence is let loose in Washington 
upon freedom, it will very likely turn back upon 
slavery. There are fanatics on both sides of the 
question.— Providence Herald and Journal— Whig. 


It is a strange story to tell, that while we make 
the welkin ring with our rejoicings over the estab- 
lishment of a free press in some portions of Eu- 
rope, that a newspaper published in the national 
metropolis of this the “Model Republic,’ is 
threatened by a furious mob, on such a flimsy 
pretext as this. But so it is; and the humiliating 
fact will be read in the club-rooms of Paris and 
the reading-rooms of Vienna and Berlin with our 
congratulatory resolutions and addresses on their 
disenthralment! How deep must be the shame of 
the Americans who may be present! 

Troy (N. Y.) Whig. 

Happily for them that their mad purpose was 
not effected, as a single blow upon the freedom of 
the press and the rights of its conductor would 
cause the overthrow of slavery and the slave inter- 
est in the District of Columbia. A feeling would 
be aroused in the free States that would not suf- 
fer a further infringement upon the freedom of 
the press, or the right to think and speak as be- 
comes freemen.—Conneaut (O.) Reporter. 

It appears that the mobocrats at Washington 
thought-better of the matter, and did not attempt 
forcibly to remove the office of the National Era, 


as they had threatened. Thus the capital of the | 


nation is notso badly disgraced as it might have 
been ; but the fact that such a threat was made, and 
a committee appointed to carry it into execution, 
is something more than disgrace enough. 

The editor of the Era published a card in the 
Intelligencer, disclaiming any knowledge of a con- 
néction with the escape of the slaves upon the 
schooner Pearl, and appealed to the columns of 
his paper for evidence of the temperate and law- 
abiding spirit with which he had discussed the 
slavery question. We have ourselves admired 
the course of the Era in this respect. But suppose 
it had been otherwise—suppose the editor had 
been violent, and had trespassed upon the legal 
rights of the citizens of Washington—is there no 
law at the capital of this great nation, that a mob 
must assume the vindication of private rights? 
The disposition to appeal to popular sentiment, in- 
stead of appealing to courts of justice, isaltogether 
too prevalent in this country; and all men who 
love civilization should set their faces against it. 
What a farce it is for a community to profess the 
observance of laws, and yet permit the rule of a 
mob, when the occasion is exciting enough to call 
one into existence! All this fighting, duelling, 
stabbing, and shooting, of which we hear so much, 
is of the same spirit, and deserves equal repre- 
hension. If we cannot have society in which the 
laws shall protect all rights, and redress all 


wrongs, it will be far less hypocritical to go back 
at once to a state of nature, in which every man 


shall arm himself as he may, and fight his way 
among his fellows as he can. 
Cincinnati (0.) Atlas— Whig. 
We here take the opportunity of asking this 
community, and every one in this region of the 
land, are there not many, ay, very many more 
who will step forward and aid by their subscrip- 
tions to the Eva? We will forward such to Dr. 
Bailey, the editor and proprietor, with pleasure. 
A copy can be seen at our office any time. 
Havana (N. Y¥.) Republican— Whig. 
But we are happy to learn that the public sentiment of the 
of Washi City was sufficient to check any fur- 
ther outbreak. e are glad that there are so many who en- 
tertain correct opinions in regard to the Liberty of the 
and who are so ready to frown down any attempt to 
it. We hope that the public will learn a mob is not the 
most discriminating of poo and utterly and 
forever cast off all allegiance to it. If any journal makes use 
of its liberty to give vent to  aeqrageh pay nen 
before upal. 
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The debate in the Senate on Mr. Hale’s resolution to sup- 
press mob law was a di to that body, and an insult to 
the whole American People. No b‘r-room at the Five Points 
ever sent forth more virulent and outrageous nonsense than 
was uttered by Mr. Foute of Mi ppi, and Mr. Calhoun’s 
remarks were wicked as well as foolish. How shameful the 
attitude of the American Republic now, When the oppressed 
people of other nations are asserting the hts of man with 
so much pei and earnestness! We cOnfess that we blush 

ur 


and hang oO eads when we contrast the capital of this 
« ae Republic with the capitals of the new Republics 
abroad. 


The National Era, which seems to be 80 offensive to the 
slaveholding republicans of Washington, we have read from 
the beginning, and with each succeeding number have had 
additional reason for admiring its moderate, judicious, and 
manly tone. It has neyer been guilty of the least bitterness 
er violence, but has always discussed the topics to which it 
has alluded with a noble decorum, in the svirit of kindness, 
yet with firmness and decision. Should the insane slave- 
buyers of Washington succeed in their attempts to put down 
this valuable paper, it would be the signal for the whole 
North to demand at once the utter extinction of slavery from 
the District of Columbia. . 

New York Harbinger—Association paper. 


Several of the Liberty papers have chronicled 
the event. The only comment we have observed 
in any of the journals belonging to the Disunion 
Abolitionists, is the following: 


Great excitement existed in Washington on the return of 
the Pearl, and the white persons. on were only saved 
from the violence of the mob by being conveyed at once to 
prison in carriages. The disappointed rioters, in the blind- 
ness of their rage, then turned upon the innocent and harm- 
less Era, and broke in some of the windows of its publication 
office. So unprovoked an attack meets, and will meet, with 
loud condemnation. The Washington correspondent of the 
New York Herald denounces, in indignant terms, the mere 
presence of certain Anti-Slavery members of Congress, but 
at the same time bears strong testimony of the uniformly 
ee and respectable conduct of the editor of the Era. 

e have no doubt he will be acquitted, by acclamation, of 
having said or done anything to create any feeling of uneasi- 
ness, on the part of either masters or slaves, in Washington. 


As several versions have been given to the pub- 
lic of what passed between ourselves and the 
committee appointed by the Patent Office meet- 
ing, we extract the following report of it from a 
letter of Mr. Greeley, in his paper, the New York 
Tribune. The letter was written from Washing- 
ton, as appears from the date of it. 


T have been furnished by an impartial eye-witness with a 
circumstantial history of the mob demonstrations through- 
out, which could not fail to interest many, if it were possible, 
in these eventful times, to make room for it. I mus} be con- 
tent, however, with the following extract, narrating the par- 
ley between Dr. Bailey, Editor of the Era, and the ¢ommit- 
tee, chosen by the Jarge and most resolute mob to wait upon 
him, and constrain him to assent to the removal of his press, 
on pain of its instant destruction. The account is as follows: 

Clearing his throat, the leader of the Committee sretched 
forth his hand, and thus addressed Dr. Bailey : 

Mr. Radcliffe. Sir, we have been appointed as a Commit- 
tee to wait upon you, by the meeting of the citizens of Wash- 
ington, which has assembled this evening to take int¢ consid- 
eration the t ted with the late outrage 
upon our property, and to convey to you the result of the delib- 
erations of that meeting. You are aware of the exdtement 
which prevails. It has assumed a most threatening aspect. 
This community is satisfied that the existence of yotr press 
among us is endangering the public peace, and they ire con- 
vinced that the public interests demand its remova. We 
have, therefore, waited upou you for the purpose of inquiring 
whether you are prepared to remove your press by ten 
o’clock to-morrow morning ; and we beseech you, as you value 
the peace of this District, to accede to our request. (Loud 
shouting heard at the Patent Office.) 

Dr. Bailey. Gentlemen: I do not believe you are actuated 
by any unkind feelings toward me personally; but, you 
must be aware that you are demanding from me the surren- 
der of a great constitutional right—a right which I have used, 
but not abused—in the preservation of which you are as 
deeply interested as Iam. How cati you ask me to abandon 
it, and thus become a party to my own degradation ? 

Mr. R. We subscribe to all that you say. But you see 
the popular excitement. The consequences of your refasal 
are inevitable. Now, if you can avert these consequences 
by submitting to what the people request, although unrea- 
sonable, is it not your duty as a good citizen to submit? It 
is on account of the community we come here, obeying the 
popular feeling which you hear expressed in the distance, and 
which cannot be calmed, and, but for the course we have 
adopted, would at this moment be manifested in the destrue- 
tion of your office. But they have consented to wait until 
they hear our report. We trust, then, that, as a good citizen, 
you will respond favorably to the wish of the people. 

Another of the Committee. As one of the oldest citizens, I 
do assure you it is in all kindness we make this request. We 
come here to tell you that we cannot arrest violence in any 
other way than by your allowing us to say that you yield to 
the request of the people. In kindness, we tell you, that if 
this thing commences here, we kuow not where it may end. 
I am for mild measures, myself. The prisoners were in my 
hands, but [ would not allow my men to inflict any punish- 
ment on them. 

Dr. B. Gentlemen, I appreciate your kind ; but I ask, 
is there a man among you who, standing as I now stand, the 
representative of a tree press, would accede to this demand, 
and abandon his rights as an American citizen? 

One of the Committee. We know it is a great sacrifice that 
we ask of you; but we ask it to appease popular excitement. 

Dr. B. Let me say to you that 1 ama peace man. I have 
taken no measures to defend my office, my house, or myself. 
I appeal to the good sense and intelligence of the community, 
and stand upon my rights as an American citizen, looking to 
the law alone for my protection. 

Mr. R. We have now discharged our duty. 1t has come 
to this—the people say it must be done, unless you agree to 
go to-morrow. e now ask a categorical answer—will you 
remove your press ? 

Dr. B. Tanswer: I make no resistance, and I cannot as- 
sent to your demand. The press is there—it is undefended— 
you can do as you think proper. 

One of the Committee. All rests with you. We tell you 
what will follow your refusal; and if you persist, all the re- 
sponsibility must fall upon your shoulders. It is in your 
power to arrest the arm which is raised to give the blow. If 
you refuse to do so by a single expression, though it might 
cost you much, on you be all the consequences. 

Dr. B. You demand the sacrifice of a t right. You—— 

One of the Committee, (interru Fim.) I know it is a 
hardship; Dut look at the of your refusal. We 
do not come here to express our individual opinions. I would 
myself leave the District to-morrow, if in your place! We 
now ask of you, Shall this thing be done? We beg you will 
consider this matter in the light in which we view it. 

Dr, PB. I am one man against many. But I cannot sacrifice 
any right that 1 possess. Those who sent you here may do 
as they think proper. 

One of the Committee. The whole community is against 
you. They say here is an evil that threatens them, and they 
ask you to remove that evil. You say, “ No!” and of course 
on i head be all the consequences. 

r. B. Let me remind you that we have been recently en- 
gaged in public rejoicings. For what have we rejoiced? Be- 
cause the people in another land have arisen and triumphed 
éver the Despot who had done—what? He did not demolish 
presses, but_he —— editors ; in other words, he en 
slaved the Press. ill you, then, present to America and 
the world—— 

One of the Committee, (interrupting him.) If we could 
stop this movement of the people, we would doit. But you 
make us unable to do so. e cannot tell how far it will go. 
After your press is pulled down, we do not know where they 
will go next. [tis your duty in such a case to sacrifice your 
constitutional rights. 

Dr. B. 1 presume when they shall have accomplished their 
object—— 

Mr. R. interrupting.) We advise you to be out of the way! 
The people think that your press endangers their property 
and their lives, and they have appointed us to tell you so, and 
ask you to remove it to-morrow. If you say that you will do 
so, they will retire satisfied. If you refuse, they say they 
will tear it down. Here is Mr. Boyle, a gentleman of property, 
and one of our oldest residents. You see that we are united. 
If you hold out, and occupy your position, the men, women, 
and children, of this District, will universally rise up against 








you, 

Dr, B. (addressing himself to his father, a venerable man 
of more than eighty years of age, who had approached. the 
doorway and commenced remonstrating with the Committee.) 
You do not understand the matter, father; these gentlemen 
are a Committee appointed by a meeting assembled in front 
of the Patent Office. You need not address remonstrances to 
them. Gentlemen, you oy ogee my positiom I cannot 
surrender my right. Were | to die for it, I cannot surrender 
my rights! Tell those who sent you hither that my press 
and my house are undefended—they must do as they see 
proper. I maintain my rights, and make no resistance ! 


The source from which the narrative to which 
Mr. Greeley alludes was obtained, is indicated in 
the following communication from a gentleman 
not unknown to our readers: 


To the Readers of the National Era: 

The foregoing report of the conversation be- 
tween the committee of the assemblage at the 
Patent Office and the editor of the “ Era,’ was 
furnished to the “New York Tribune” by me, 
and is an exact transcript of the notes taken by 
me on the spot, without the knowledge of any of 
the parties. Joun Smirnx tHe YOUNGER. 

Washington, May 1, 1848. 





Lowstt Orrerinc.—This is a continuation of 
the unique little magazine which has attracted so 
much attention in this country and in Europe. 
It is conducted by its original editor. The num- 
ber now before us contains several well-written 
articles, by girls engaged in the mills. The 
frontispiece is a steel engraving of the “ Merri- 
mack Mills and Boarding Houses,” in the city of 
Lowell. It is published by T. W. Harris, 23 
Central street, Lowell, at $1 per year. 

J.G. W. 





For the National Era. 

Mr. Epitor: Many of your readers will be in- 
terested to know that the Depository, Reading 
Fee ma Office of the American and Forei 
Anti-Slavery Society, and also the Office of the 
American Missionary Association, have been re- 
moved from 22 Spruce street to No. 61 John 
street, near William street. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add; that we shall be happy to see our 
friends at our new location, and especially during 
the Anniversary Week. A register will be kept 
open at the Office, in which all Anti-Slavery 
pyres ome ont to eo names, 

ce and temporary city residence, im- 
pete se on their ssvival in New York. 5, 

ery truly, yours, 
Witon Harnep, Office Agent. 
New York, May 1, 1848. 


Tue Stave Aspuction Cast.—Daniel Drayton, 
Chester English, and Edward Sayers, were yester- 
day finally committed by Justices Goddard and 
Williams, to answer, at the June term of the 
Criminal to the charge of having “ stolen, 
taken, and carried away,” seventy-six slaves, resi- 
dents in this county, on the 15th Same, see 
The bail demanded by the magistrates is one 
thousand dollars for each slave. As yet, no bail 
has been offered for either of these men. 





BSTITUTE FoR EtHEr.— 
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75, nays 105. 
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the United States. 


prevent monopoly. 


in the Supreme Court. 
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were any officers 


_ Mr. Clayton’s 
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not been comm 
ae jon of Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, , it was 
resolved that the Secretary of the Treasury re- 
port to the Senate the quantity of sugar imported 
during the last and the three preceding years. 
resolutions. in relation to armo- 


? 
é 


_. THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 
FIRST SESSION. 


Apri 25. 

Senate.— Various memorials were presented. 

Mr. Cass moved that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the California bill. 
hoped the Senate would take up another bill—the 
bill which he had asked leave to introduce, for 
which he had been denounced as a maniac on one 
side, an enemy to the Constitution on the other, 
and guilty of highway robbery by a third party. 
He desired at least the vote of the Senate on the 


Mr. Hale 


The motion of Mr. Cass was decided in the af- 
firmative—yeas 25, nays9. The bill in relation 
to the California claimswas then debated at large, 
on the amendment to substitute Colonel Fremont 
and two other officers for the Commissioners to 
examine the claim, &c. Mr. Mason was opposed 
to the amendment, and Mr. Badger sustained it. 
Mr. Benton followed in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Underwood obtained the floor, and the Sen- 


Hovsz.—On motion of Caleb Smith, the bill 
for the admission of Wisconsin as a State was 
made the special order of the day for Tuesday 
next, and every day thereafter till disposed of. 

The question of privilege then came up. Mr. 
Wick read a speech from the Clerk’s desk, on the 
subject of slavery, the mob, anti-slavery, the Wil- 
mot Proviso, &c. Mr. Giddings followed in an 
hour’s speech. [We intend to give an abridged 
report of both in next week’s paper.] 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, obtained the floor, 
and moved to lay the whole subject on the table, 
and the resolution was carried—yeas 130, nays 42. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole, and took up the bill relating to the 
Soldiers’ Bounty Lands, or the bill to secure boun- 
ty lands to soldiers who have been promoted from 
the ranks during the war with Mexico. After 
some time spent in its consideration, the Commit- 
tee rose, reported progress, and the House ad- 


Apri 26. 

Srnate—The Senate, after some discussion, 
passed, by a vote of 26 to 15, a resolution direct- 
ing the Reporter of the Senate to supply each 
member of the House of Representatives with a 
copy of his report of debates in the Senate for the 
present Congress, the expense to be paid out of 


Mr. Cass moved to proceed to the consideration 
of the California bills, but Mr. Hale remarked 
that, as the morning hour had not yet expired, he 
would like to have his request for leave to intro- 
duce a bill disposed of. He was not anxious to 
debate the subject, but if the intention of the gen- 
tleman from Mi@figan was to get rid of his bill, 
he must ask the yeas and nays on the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of the California bill. 
They were ordered, and the result stood— 


Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, 
Badger, Bagby, Bell, Benton, Breese, Bright, 
Cameron, Cass, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis of 
Mississippi, Dayton, Dix, Felch, Houston, John- 
son of Maryland, Johnson of Georgia, Lewis, Man- 
gum, Mason, Moor, Pearce, Rusk, Spruance, Un- 
derwood, and Westcott—29. 

Nays—Messrs. Calhoun, Douglas, Hale, Niles, 
Phelps, Turney, and Upham—7._ . 


Mr. Douglas gave notice of his intention to call | 
up the Territorial bills the first Moment after the 
California bill was disposed of. This bill was 
then debated at some length, when the Senate 
went into Executive session, and, after some time 
spent therein, adjourned. 


Hovse.—Numerous reports were made from the 


Mr. Burt, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, reported a bill to repeal the proviso to the | 
act of June 18, 1846, for raising a military force, 
&c. The proviso enacts that, on the ratification 
of the treaty of peace with Mexico, the two Major 
Generals shall be reduced to one, and the four 
Brigadier Generals, to two. It was attached to 
the act to secure, beyond all contingency, the re- 
duction of the number of army officers. The bill 
reported by Mr. Burt to repeal this proviso gave 
rise to considerable debate. 
urged that the great services performed by both 
Major Generals Scott and Taylor were such that 
neither could be dismissed without injustice. On 
the other, it was said that the value of their ser- 
vices should avail nothing against the policy of 
reducing the army to a peace establishment. 

A motion to lay upon the table was lost—yeas 
The bill was then ordered to be 
engrossed. An attempt was made to put it upon 
its final passage, but the Speaker referred the 
House to the rule which prohibits the third read- 
ing ofa bill on the same day it is reported, unless 
by unanimous consent; besides, the bill could not 
now receive a third reading, because it was not 


The Committee on Naval Affairs reported a 
joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to make contracts for American hemp, &c. 
Mr. King explained, that it was the exact tran- 
script of a bill from the Senate now on the Speak. 
er’s table, which had been lying there, with other 
bills, which the House was indisposed to take up. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed. 

Various other reports were made by commit- 
tees, and the House adjourned. 


ArRRIL 27. 

Senate.—Among the petitions presented, were, 
one by Mr. Hale in relation to slavery in new 
territory, and another in relation to the sale of a 
mother and her daughter to satisfy # judgment of 


Mr. Davis reported, with amendments, the 
House bill for the ventilation of passenger vessels. 

Mr. Clayton submitted a series of resolutions, 
asking information from the Secretary of War 
concerning the armories of the United States. 

A resolution submitted by Mr. Badger, instruct- 
ing the Committee on the Library to purchase 
the full-length portrait of Gen. Taylor, painted 
by W. G. Brown, of Richmond. On a motion by 
Mr. Hale to lay the resolution on the table, the vote 
stood—yeas 11, nays 19. A debate of some length 
took place, in which Messrs. Hannegan, Under- 
wood, Hale, Badger, Dayton, and others, partici- 
pated ; after which, a motion to lay the resolution 
on the table prevailed—yeas 21, nays 15. 

The Senate then debated the California bill till 
the hour of adjournment. 


Housz.—The Speaker said the first business in 
order was the motion to print 10,000 extra copies 
of the Scott, Taylor, and Trist correspondence. 

On this motion, a long, discursive, and most un- 
interesting debate followed, which was closed b 
the adoption of the resolution. ‘ 

The House then adjourned. 


Arnin 28. 
Senate. —Mr. Niles presented a memorial from 
citizens of New York, asking Congress to make a 
post road through New Jersey, with a view to 


Mr. Dayton, from the Judiciary Committee, re- 
ported a bill to promote the dispatch of business 


Mr. Hale submitted a resolution for the pur- 
chase of 5,000 extra copies of the addresses, &c., 
on the occasion of the death of Mr. Adams. 


. Joh of Maryland, submitted a resolu- 
Ite the President whether there 


holding official seals whose 
unicated to the Senate- 


A bill was passed —yeas 25, nays 12—to pro- 
vide for the erection of a free bridge over the Po- 


The bill to ascertain and settle the California 
debated. The amendment moved by 
| Mr. Mason, of Virginia, was rejected, and the bill 
er, |" After some time spent in Executive business, 

}the Senate adjourned. age 


On one side it was 





mittee of the Whole on the Private Calendar. 
Some thirty bills were acted upon and reported to 
the House, when they were read a third time, 
and passed. ‘ 

Reports from committees were made, and the 


House adjourned. 
Apnit 29, 


Senarr.—A message was received from the 
President in relation to aid to Yucatan. (See 
another column.) The message having been read, 
Mr. Calhoun expressed regret that the President 
should have taken other than the high ground of 
humanity. He protested against the doctrine so 
broadly asserted in respect to the non-interfer- 
ence of European nations with this Continent. 
He also expressed the opinion that the Yucatan- 
ese had been partially instrumental in bringing 
about the evils they were suffering under, in 
treating as equals the ignorant hordes who were 
now turning upon them. So it would always be 
in similar cases. 

Messrs. Hannegan and Foote weresurprised at 
the sentiments of Mr. Calhoun, but, owing to the 
fact that a member of the Senate was dying at 
his lodgings, (Mr. Ashley, of Arkansas.) no de- 
bate took place, and the Senate adjourned. 


Hovsr.—A similar mesgage was read in the 
House, and, after some discussion, in which all 
action was opposed by Mr. Root, and immediate 
action insisted upon by Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, the 
message was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and the House adjourned. 

May 1 and 2. 

In consequence of the death of Senator Ashley, 
whose interment took place last Tuesday at 12 
o'clock, no business was done in Congress, except 
the announcement of his decease and the usual 
resolutions ; and also the passage in the House of 
two resolutions, one changing the hour of meet- 
ing every day, from 12 o’clock, to 11; the other, 
making the appropriation bills the special order 
for Wednesday, and every day thereafter until 
disposed of. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


Puttapetruia, April 27, 1848, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Str: The number of the National Era 
for this week has just arrived, and it was opened 
with the greatest anxiety, to ascertain the true 
state of affairs after the storm, and also to see the 
tone in which you would speak of the outrage. 
Allow me now to congratulate you on the issue. 
All of us here expected that violence would be 
done; but it seems that the civil authorities and 
citizens of Washington have manifested more de- 
cision and regard for freedom and order than our 
own city can boast of. It has been the custom 
here to give the reins to the mob, and then cry 
over the danger. Not so at Washington. I re- 
joice in the spirit manifested by the editors of the 
National Intelligencer, by Captain Goddard, Mr. 
Radcliffe, and others; and I also rejoice, my dear 
sir, that you have so conducted your paper as to 
win the confidence and esteem of these men, at 
the same time that you have in no wise sacrificed 
the truth. There is one sentence in your account 
of “ The Events of the Week,” which was read with 
peculiar delight. It is where you are speaking of 
the report that you were anxious to reeeive the 
crown of martyrdom. You say, “ Next to truth, we 
love quiet. We would sacrifice anything short of 
our integrity for peace. The crown of martyrdom 
has never been an object of our ambition. All that 
we could do, we did, to allay excitement and pre- 
vent the destruction of our press.” That was 
| right, and I wish all Abolitionists had done the 
|same. But there has been a notion, somewhat 
| popular with some, that no good can be done 
| without stirring up a great excitement, and call- 
| ing out the angry feelings of the vulgar. They 
| talk of the hurricane as being necessary to purify 
| the air, and thus satisfy themselves of the pro- 
| priety of denunciation and rashness as a means of 
| purifying the moral atmosphere. I have not, for 
|many years, been a believer in this doctrine. 
| Moreover, I know that very many Southerners 
can be approached, even on the subject of Slavery, 
when properly addressed, and they are as much 
disposed as any other men to weigh arguments, 
and make generous sacrifices to the truth; to say 
the least, as much so as many of our Northern 
merchants. I have mingled much with them, and 
talked freely on the subject of Slavery ; and | feel 
quite safe in saying, that they are as willing to 
listen as any other men, and as little disposed to 
violence. But if I had begun by calling them 
rascals, they would either have turned away in 
disgust, or have returned the insult with a blow. 
Yet, by making due allowance for the influence of 
education and circumstances, and addressing them 
as men willing to be reasoned with, they would 
hear me describe Slavery as the greatest possible 
injustice, and the most flagrant of sins. Preachers 
of religion, some twenty years ago, were wont to 
denounce sinners in the basest terms; but they 
have now learned that more good can be done by 
kindness and entreaty—by reasoning with men. 
as God does. 

So much has been said against your prudence, 
by some of our more fiery Northern editors, who 
would be the first to run when exposed to mob 
violence, that*I hope a word of congratulation 
from one who twelve years ago edited an Anti- 
Slavery paper, and who has ever since watched 
with intense interest the progress of the cause, 
will not be deemed amiss. I repeat it, I rejoice in 
your firmness, in your faithfulness to the slave 
and at the same time in your moderation and 
courtesy, which I have no doubt have been the 
means of establishing the Freedom of the Press 
in the Capital of our Nation. 

Yours, truly, 








Gop Pen. 





Batimore, April 20, 1848. 

To the Editor and Printers of the National Era : 

GentLemen: I have been an interested observ- 
er of events in your city during the last few days, 
and have read the telegraphic accounts from there 
this morning in our papers, and can truly sympa- 
thize with you in the trial you are now going 
through , and am pleased to see that you have re- 
fused to accede to the demand of the mob, for it 
ean be called nothing else. I trust you will not 
forget that the eyes of the nationare on you ; that 
you embody in yourselves the rights of every in- 
dividual in the nation. I cannot bring myself to 
believe that it is possible, that the authorities of 
your city, and that of Congress now assembled, 
Will allow of any outrage upon your legal rights ; 
but I shall await the coming of the end, in the 
hope and belief that you will be sustained ; and, 
should pecuniary means be necessary to aid you 
in sustaining yourselves, I shall be glad to know it, 
and will try to aid you, by obtaining something 
here for you ; and will merely say, that you have 
(as the representatives of Human Rights) the good 
wishes of not a few persons in the Monumen- 
tal City. 


Yo with much res 
" De uitaM GUNNISON, 


so 
Cincinnati, April 24, 1848. 

Dear Sir: I have this moment read the pro- 
ceedings of the mob in the national capital, to de- 
stroy the only free press there. I have just sus- 
tained a considerable loss by fire, (fora poor man.) 
but the liberty of the press must be sustained. 
Should the national mob —_ sepa to aan 
out their ou may draw on me at sight for 
one hundred dol : and one hundred dollars per 
month for two months to come—making three 
hundred dollars—to rebuild and continue the pub- 
lication of the Era. I can wear old clothes and 
go back to my bread and water but I cannot 
live to see the last vestige of liberty destroyed by 
a mob under Government patronage. 

Yours, Samvet Lewis. 

Dr. Bailey. 

Our friend has ere this learned that the Gov- 
ernment acted vigorously for the prevention of 
violence. We publish the letter to show the spirit 
that would have been manifested generally, had 
the evil disposed succeeded in their design of de- 
stroying the Press. They know not the senti- 
ment of the country. 





FOREIGN MARKETS. 
LIVERPOOL. 
April 15—At Mark lane, on Monday, the 10th 
April, the value of the best English wheat sold 
was 50s. to.57s. per quarter; United States and 
Canadiaw flour commanded 22s. to 27s. per barrel, 
and Indian corn was taken in limited quantities 


States flour sold at 25s. 
to 26s. 6d. per bezrel; the value of Indian corn in 
the same market was 24s. to 26s. 6d. per. 
and Indian meal 10s. to 11s. 6d, per. The 
duty on wheat is still 7s. per quarter, and 4s. 2t¢d. 
on . ies ata, Asi? 


held in Liverpoci, U 


’ 





Cattle—Frices range from $2.75 to $4 per 
100 po is on the hoof, e Teseaseasronet 











$4.75, live weight, 20 


at 23s. to 29s. Yesterday, the 14th, at the market | 


| April 20. 


Flour and Meal.— Holders of How. 
brands are generally asking $5.75, without finding 
purchasers. City Mills very scarce, and held 
nominally at $6.121¢. Corn meal, $2.25 a $2.37 yy. 
Rye flour, ay ie 4 a $4. , 
Grain and —The supply and receipts of 

all descriptions of grain are very light. Good to 
prime red wheat, $1.34 a $1.38; white, $1.40 a 
$1.50; and family flour white, $1.60. Corn, 
white, 43 a 45 cents; yellow, 48 a 49 cents. Oats 
have advanced to 38 a 42 cents. Rye, 75 a 80 
cents. Clover seed, $3.50 a $4. 

 Provisions—Not much doing in barreled meats. 
Mess pork, $8.75 a $10; beef, $10 a $10.1214. A 
fair demand for pork in dry salt; shoulders, 234 
a 3 cents; sides, 4 a 414 cents; hams, 4 a 5 cents. 
Lard, 6}¢ a7 cents, and rather dull. 


PHILADELPHIA, 

Flour, Pennsylvania brands, $6 a $6 1246, and 
Western at $5.87. Corn meal, $2.37 a $2.43" Rye 
flour, $3.81. ‘ weed 
Wheat is scarce—red, $1.34 a $1.38; white, 
$1.40 a $1.44. Corn is a little better—yellow, 52 
a 53 cents; white, 50051 cents, Oats, 44945 
cents. 





NEW YORK, 


Flour, $6.121¢ for common Genesee, and $6.37 1¢ 
for prime. Wheat, $1.40 for good Genesee. A 
good demand for corn, at 5014 a 53 cents. Rye, 
72 a@ 73% cents. 





iy The Anniversary of the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held, with Divine permission, at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, on Tuesday, May 9th, at 
three o’clock, P. M., when the Annual Report will be made, 
and several addresses delivered. It is hoped that there will 
bea of friends of the cause from differ- 
ent parts of the country, as the meeting is expected to be one 
of unusual interest. 

A public breakfast will be given on Wednesday, May 10th, 
at half past seven o’clock, A. M., in the Lecture Room of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, entrance on Anthony street. After 
the repast, addresses ‘will be made by several geritlémen. 
Tickets admitting ladies and gentlemen can be obtained at 
the new rooms of the Society, 61 John street. 

WILLIAM E. WHITING, 
ARNOLD BUFFUM, 
LEWIS TAPPAN, 

Committee of Arrangements, 


attend 





OXF The Free Synod of Cincinnati.— The next stated 
meeting of the “ Free Synod of Cincinnati’’ will be held at 
Darlington, Beaver county, Pennsylvania, on the third Fri- 
day of May, (19th day,) at 11 o'clock, A. M. 

I. R. GIBSON, Stated Clerk. 

Ripley, (O.,) March 15, 1848. 

mA SET 

KF Ecclesiastical Notice-—The Free Presbytery of Ma- 
honing will hold its next meeting at Bedford, Mercer county, 
Pennsylvania, on Wednesday, the 17th day of May next, at 
11 o'clock, A.M. Sessional records and statistical reports 
will be expected. JOSEPH GORDON, 

April 13.—3t Stated Clerk. 

ere aoe 

OXF Notice—The Executive Committee of the Liberty 
Party of Eastern Pennsylvania, having resolved to place one 
or more lecturing agents in the field, will be pleased to hear 
from any one disposed to,devote his energies to the propaga- 
tion of the principles of the Liberty party, distributing Anti- 
Slavery publications, and obtaining subscribers to the Lib- 
erty Herald and other papers devoted to the cause of human 
freedom. Address WILLIAM B. THOMAS, 

Philadelphia. 








ATLANTIC HOUSE. 
DAS 1EL PEARSON, Cabot street, Beverly, Massacht - 
setts. May 4. 





REMOVAL, 


o tpows Depository, Reading Room, and Office of the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have been re- 
moved from 22 Spruce street to No. 61 John street, near Wil- 
liam street, New York. 

Having secured this central and eligible location, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee entertain a hope that every friend of the 
cause, visiting New York, will make it a point to call and 
obtain a supply of the Society’s publications, and other works 
on the subject of slavery, of which it is intended that a iull 
supply shall be kept constantly on hand. Orders from the 
country, enclosing the cash, and directing by what mode of 
conveyance the parcels shall be sent, will receive prompt at- 
tention. : 

Files of all the Anti-Slavery papers published in the Unit- 
ed States are carefully preserved, and are accessible to all 
visiters, free of charge. A large number of Keligious and 
Literary uewspapers are also received and filed. 

The office of the American Missionary Association has 
alsuv been removed to the same building. Communications 
and packages for either Society should be directed as above. 

ILLIAM HARNED, 

May 4. Publishing and Office Agent. 

ic<>~ Anti-Slavery papers will please copy. 





GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 
HIS new and commodious establishment for the treat- 
ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patients. 
It is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the vil age of 
Scott, in the State of New York. The house is large, com- 
modious, and newly built. The springs*are four in number, 
three of which rise on the mountain, on the west side of the 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level. ‘hey are pure, soft, 
very cold, aud abundant. The scenery is very romantic, and 
the situation, for the’invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. S. 
O. Gleason and lady have charge ot the medical department, 
and will give their attention exclusively to those seeking 
health at the “Cure.” James C. Jackson and wife take 
charge of the business and home department; and all letters 
having ref busi , or to admission, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they will 
receive due attention. A general supervision of the means 
of comfort aud the welfare of the patients is in the hands of 
a young lady who has been greatly beuefited under the hy- 
dropathic treatment. We can aceommodate nicely, for the 
winter, somé fifteen or twenty patients. Uur sitting room 
and dining hall are spacious, and front the Lake. Those 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply with- 
out delay, as in most cases winter treatment is equally suc- 
cessful with summer treatment, and in many cases greatly 
superior as a means of cure ; and an early aj plication will 
secure the best opportunities for location as regards rooms. 
Terms.—Six dollars per week, payable weekly. Patient 
wishing fire other thav in the sitting room, can have one in 
their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
extra. Those wishing to sccupy r.oms singly, and have fire 
in them, will pay tea dollars per week, payable weekly. 
Washing and ironing in the institution, fifty cents per duzen 
pieces. Each patient must have one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, three cotton comforta- 
bles, four towels, and old linen for bandages. 
JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 
Glenhaven, December 1, 1847. April 6. 








° OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
ETER H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, D. C., prepares Specifications and Draw- 

ings, and solicits Letters Patent for New lnventions, in this 
country and in Europe, and transacts with promptness all 
business belonging to his profession ; for which, his charges 
are moderate. 
Persons at a distance, by sending their medels, or a pen 
or pencil sketch, with a short description of their invention, 
by letter, may be informed whether it be patentable, and 
how the patent can be obtained without the“erpense and in- 
convenience of a journey to Washington. 
Those who desire to send modeis, can do so with entire 
safety, by boxing them up and forwarding them by any of 
the Expresses which run between this city and almost ev- 
ery part of the country. 
Being a Practica: Mechanic, he can readily understand the 
parts and judge of the utility of an invention, from a rough 
drawing and description. 
All models and confidential communications are kept with 
the most scrupulous care and secrecy. 
Those who may visit this city, to make personal examina- 
tions of the Models of patented inventions, Kecords, &c., pre- 
paratory to applying for letters patent for their own inyen- 
Lions, would find it to their advantage to call upon him im- 
mediately upon their arrival, as he can furnish them with 
such information as will greatly facilitate the transaction of 
their business, and materially aid them ir securing their 
rights. 
, nal are frequently subjected to long and tedious delay 
and accumulated expenses, in obtaining patents, in conse- 
quence of having their papers and drawings imperfectly or 
improperly prepared; and when obtained, after so much 
troubie and cust, the patent often fails to protect the inven- 
tion, from the same causes which produced the delay. All 
these difficulties may be avoided by the employment of a 
competent and faithful Agent residing at the seut of Govern- 
ment, where he has daily access to the models ana specifica~ 
tions of patented inventions, and other sources of infurmation 
that do not exist elsewhere, which usually enables him to 
draw up specificatiuns that will amply secure the just 
claims of the inventor, and at the same time avoid an inter- 
ference with olu inventions. By this means the rejection of 
an application is generally prevented, and a stroug and valid 

nt insured. 
ars evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 
spectfally refer to all persons for whom he has transacted 
business. 
Ottice on F street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 
opposite the Unites States Patent Office, Washington, D. U. 
N. B. Letters must be post paid. April 13. 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
OL DE. WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 

Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. aha 

Lerms of Court, Cook County, [inois. 

County court—tiret Monday in February, May, and Oc- 
tober. 
Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 
O¢F~ Demands for suit should be on hana twenty days b 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


LAW OFFICE, SYRACUSE;N., Y. 
Spaces. & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors at 
Oe erence buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER 
Jan. B.—tf JOHN W. NORTH 

PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
MOUNT ee OYS, AMHERST, MASS, 
REV. J. A. NASH, A. M., PRINCIPAL, 


io summer session of this school 
Wednesday, May 3d, and continue to 
are received from 























NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
L NT in favor of wi 
SCRIPTURAL AROUMEW: mn favor of erst d 
Y faing re ee, by Rev. Silas McKeen, 
nt, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, Just 


Anti-Sla\ » 
American and fin New York. Prico— 
ts, 
s hundred ; single copy) 7/q HARNED, Agent, 
22 Spruce , New York. 
THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
PUBLISHED. 





E ADDRESS OF SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
TY N TION, held at Cine i 
Pa caRN Ea tat, 1845, tothe People of the Uulted States? 
with notes, by citizen Pennsyl A ‘dn- 
inning 15 olnely printed oosers RiSvery ou the imtarente of 
showing the effects of Southern ‘on the 
this country ; on fixe paper and handsome and sold at 
Ee Sending to vas of ten olan per Shoasund on 
ae etitoes Swtll'be ; PB men I ne onpres 
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From Houston’s Reports. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 


Tuurspay, Arrit 20. 
CTION OF PROPERTY IN THE DISTRICT 
EROwH OF COLUMBIA. 


[IN CONTINUATION. ] 


Mr. Dovetas. I have listened to this debate 
with a good deal of interest. But, while I have 
seen considerable excitement exhibited on the 
pe of a few gentlemen around me, I confess that 

have not been able to work myself into any- 
thing like a passion. I think that probably the 
Senator from New Hampshire has done much to 
accomplish his object. His bill is a very harm- 
less thing in itself, but being brought forward at 
this time, and under the resent circumstances, 
it has created a deal of excitement among 
gentlemen on this side of the chamber. __ 

Mr. Catuoovn, (in his seat.) Not the bill—the 
occurrence. : 

Mr. Dovatas. On the occurrence I desire to say 
aword. Inthe first place, 1 must congratulate 
the Senator from New Hampshire on the great 
triumph which he has achieved. He stands very 

rominently before the American people, and is, 

T believe, the only man who has a national nomi- 
nation for the Presidency. | firmly believe that 
on this floor to-day, by the aid of the Senator 
from South Carolina and the Senators from Mis- 
sissippi, he has more than doubled his vote at the 
Presidential election, and every man in this cham- 
ber from a free State knows it! I looked on with 
amazement for a time, to see whether there could 
be an understanding between the Senator from 
New Hampshire and his Southern friends, calcu- 
lated to give him encouragement, strength, and 
power, in the contest. But I know that those dis- 
tinguished Senators from the South, to whom 1 
have referred, are incapable of such an undertak- 
ing; yet I tell them that, if they had gone into a 
caucus with the Senator from New Hampshire, 
and, after a night’s study and deliberation, had 
devised the best means to manufacture Abolition- 
ism and Abolition votes in the North, they would 
have fallen upon precisely the same kind of pro- 
cedure which they have adopted today. A few 
such exciting scenes sufficed to send that Senator 
here. I mean no disrespect to him personally, but 
I say, with his sentiments, with his principles, he 
could never have represented a free State of this 
Union, on this floor, but for the aid of Southern 
speeches. It is the speeches of Southern men, 
representing slave States, going to an extreme, 
breathing @ fanaticism as wild and as reckless as 
that of the Senator from New Hampshire, which 
creates Abolitionism in the North. The extremes 
meet. It is no other than Southern Senators act- 
ing in concert, and yet without design, that pro- 
duces Abolition. 

Mr. Catnoun. Does the gentleman pretend to 
say that myself, and Southern gentlemen who act 
with me upon this occasion, are fanatics? Have 
we done anything more than defend our rights, 
encroached upon at the North? Am I to under- 
stand the Senator that we make Abolition votes 
by defending our rights?) If so, I thank him for 
the information, and do not care how many such 
votes we make. 

Mr. Dovetas. Well, I will say to the Senator 
from South Carolina, and every other Senator 
from the South, that far be it from me to enter- 
tain the thought that they designed to create 
Abolitionists, in the North or elsewhere. Far be 
it from me to impute any such design! Yet I 
assert that such is the only inevitable effect of 
their conduct. 

Mr. Catuovn, (in his seat.) We are only de- 
fending ourselves. 

Mr. Doveras. No; they are not defending 
themselves! They suffer themselves to become 
excited upon this question—to discuss it with a 
degree of heat and give it an importance which 
makes it heard and felt through the Union. It is 
thus that Abolition derives its vitality. My friend 
from Mississippi, {[Mr. Foote,] in his zeal and ex- 
citement this morning, e a remark, in the in- 
vitation which he extended to the Senator from 
New Hampshire to visit Mississippi, which is 
‘worth ten thousand votes to the Senator ; and I 
am confident that that Senator would not allow 
my friend to retract that remark for ten thousand 
votes! 

Mr. Foorr. Will you allow me? 

Mr. Doveuas. Certainly. 

Mr. Foore. If the effect of that remark will be 
to give to that Senator all the Abolition votes, he 
is fairly entitled to them. Had the Senator from 
Illinois lived where I have resided—had he seen 
insurrection exhibiting its fiery front in the midst 
of the men, women, and children of the commu- 
nity—had he had reason to believe that the ma- 
chinery of insurrection was at such a time in rea- 
diness for purposes of the most deadly character, 
involving life, and that dearer than life, to every 
Southern man—had he witnessed such scenes, and 
believed that movements like that of this morn- 
ing were calculated to engender feelings out of 
which were to arise fire, blood, and desolation, the 
destruction finally of the South—he would regard 
himself as a traitor to the best sentiments of the 
human heart, if he did not speak out,the language 
of manly denunciation. I can use no other lan- 
guage. I cannot but repeat my conviction, that 
any man who dares to utter snch sentiments as 
those of the Senator from New Hampshire, and 
attempts to act them out, anywhere in the sunny 
South, will meet death upon the scaffold, and de- 
serves it ! 

Mr. Dovetas. I must congratulate the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire on the accession of five 
thousand votes! Sir, I do not blame the Senator 
from Mississippi for being indignant at any man, 
from any portion of this Union, who would pro- 
duce an incendiary excitement—who would kindle 
the flame of civil war—who would incite a negro 
insurrection, hazarding the life of any man in 
the Southern States, The Senator has, I am 
aware, reason to feel deeply upon this subject. 
But I am not altogether unacquainted with the 
peculiar circumstances of the sections of the coun- 
try to which he has alluded. I have lived a good 
portion of my life upon the immediate borders ot 
a slave State. I have seen the operation of such 
excitements as those of which he speaks, upon 
both sides of the line. I can well appreciate the 
excited feeling with which gentlemen in the South 
must regard any agitating movement to get up 
insurrections amongst their negro servants. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi. 1 do not wish to be 
considered as participating in the feeling to which 
the Senator alludes, I have no fear of insurrev- 
tion—no more than [ have of my cattle. I do not 
dread such incendiaries. Our slaves are happy 
and contented. They sustain the happiest rela- 
tion that labor can sustain to capital. tt is @ pa- 
ternal institution. They are rendered miserable 
only by the unwarrantable interference of those 
who know nothing about that with which they 
meddle. I rest this case in no fear of insurrection ; 
and I wish it to be distinctly understood, that we 
are able to take care of ourselves, and to punish 
all incendiaries. It was the insult offered to the 
institutions which we have inherited that pro- 
voked my indignation. 

Mr. Foote. Will the honorable Senator allow 
me to make a remark ? 

Mr. Dovetas. With a great deal of pleasure. 

_Mr. Foore. If it be understood that I expressed 


NS ee t out of 
movement, it is a- mistake. I said that such 


an audacious movement as this could not be tame- 
ly submitted to without its authors 
to d; and in that, I k, all who have 
spoken on this side of the chamber concur. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, I did not intend to 
imply that my. co 1¢ had taken any such 
course as that which I ed. 

Mr. Dovetas. All that I intended to say was, 
ae effect of ee ee all these 

expressions—will be the creation of Aboli- 
tionists at the North. 

Mr. Foors. The more the better. 

Mr. Dovetas. The gentleman may think so ; 
but some of us at the North do not concur with 
Fag ae ere 2 : Wie tocerae te 

ew Hampshire agree w: pn, because he 
can fan the flame of excitement so as to advance 








tives. I said explicitly that I did not regard him 
as being by any but the purest motives. 


He felt indignant at the recent 
his indignation I regarded as being natural and 
roper. We of the free States 
ces Oe 1 oe Soret 
arolin the violen' 
contribuved to the result which we deplored, and 
that Abolitionism at the North was built up by 
Southern denunciation and Southern imprudence. 
I stated that there were men of the North who 
are ready to take advantage of that imprudent and 
denunciatory course, and turn it to their own ac- 
count, so as to make it revert upon the South. | 
in plain terms that truth—a truth 
which every man from the free States can fully 
realize; and, sir, 1, too, feel upon this subject, in- 
asmuch as I have never desired to enlist, and never 
ghali enlist, under the banners of either of the 
radical factions on this question. I have no sym- 
pathy for Abolitionism on the one side, or that 
extreme course on the other, which is akin to 
Abolitionism. We are not willing to be trodden 
down, whilst you hazard nothing by your violence, 
which only builds up your adversary in the North . 
Nor does he hazard anything; quite the con- 
trary—for he will thus be enabled to keep con- 
centrated upon himself the gaze of the Abolition- 
ists, who will regard him as the great champion 
of freedom, who encounters the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina and the Senators from 
Mississippi. He is to be upheld at the North, 
because he is the champion of Abolition; and you 
are to be upheld at the South, because you are 
the champions who meet him ; so that it comes to 
this: that, between those two ultra parties, we of 
the North, who belong to neither, are thrust aside. 
Now, we stand up for all your constitutional 
rights, in which we will protect you to the last. 

e go for the punishment of burglary, stealing, 
and any other infringement of the laws of the 
the District; and if these laws be not strong 
enough to prevent or punish those crimes, we will 
give to thei the adequate strength. On the other 
hand, we'go for enforcing the laws against mobs, 
and any destruction of property by them, if the 
law be not strong enough to suppress them. But 
we protest against being made instruments—pup- 
pets—in this Slavery excitement, which can ope- 
rate only to your interest, and the building up of 
those who wish to put you down. I believe, sir, 
that in all this 1 have spoken the sentiment of 
every Northern man, who is not an Abolitionist. 
My object was to express my deep regret, that 
any such excitement should have grown out of the 
introduction of this bill. 

Mr. Foors. I had supposed that I had already 
sufficitntly explained myself. No Southern mau 
has ever introduced this question into the halls of 
legislation. Of this, the Senator-must be well 
aware. If he knows an instance to the contrary. 
I should be extremely glad to be informed of it. 
The question is not now brought up by any move- 
ment of ours ; it is forced upon us by the Senator 
from New Hampshire. The South has been si- 
lent ; resting firmly, discreetly, and with dignity, 
upon her rights, which are guarantied to us by 
the Constitution. It is only in defence of her ac- 
knowledged rights, that she undertakes to say 
anything. The Senator from New Hampshire 
has now introduced a bill which is calculated to 
produce mischief. Are we to remain silent ?—or, 
if we use language of just indignation, are we to 
be charged with endeavoring to make ourselves 
popular in the South? Let me say to the Sena- 

tor from Illinois, that this is a most ungenerous 
proposition. He says that no unworthy motives 
lie at the foundation of this measure. Why, | 
can imagine no more unworthy motive than un- 
principled demagogueism. I would scorn myself, 
if I could for a moment permit myself to give 
countenance to anything so unworthy. I would 
say, with all possible courtesy to the Senator from 
Minois, for whom [ entertain the highest respect, 
and whose general feelings of justice for us in the 
South we all understand and appreciate, he will 
permit me to say to him, in a spirit of perfect cour- 
tesy, that there are various ways of becoming pop- 
ular. Our constituents will have confidence in us if 
they see we are ready here to maintain their 
interests inviolate. And it may be, also, that the 
Senator from New Hampshire will strengthen 
himself in proportion as his conduct is denounced. 
But I beg the Senator from Illinois to recollect, 
that there is another mode of obtaining that pop- 
ularity, which is expressed in the adage, “ In me 
dio tutissimus ibis,” and that there is such a thing 
as winning golden opinions from all sorts of peo 
ple; and it may be that a man of mature power, 
young, and aspiring as he may do to high places, 
may conceive, that by keeping clear of all union 
with the two leading factions, he will more or less 
strengthen himself with the great body of the 
American People, and thus attain the high point 
of elevation to which his ambition leads. But if 
the Senator from Illinois thinks that a middle 
course in regard to this question is best calculated 
to serve his purpose, he is mistaken. ; 

Mr. Doveras. The Senator has hit it precisely 
when he says, that sometimes the course advised 
in the familiar adage which he has quoted, is, in- 
deed, the course of duty and of wisdom. | d¢ 
believe that upon this question, that is the only 
course which can “ win golden opinions” from re- 
flecting men throughout the country. a 

Mr. Foors, (in his seat.) “Golden opinions 
from all sorts of people.” 

Mr. Doveuas. {n the North, it is not expected 
that we should take the position that slavery is a 
positive good—a positive blessing. If we did as- 
sume such a position, it would be a very pertinent 
inquiry, why do you not adopt this institution? 
We have moulded our institutions at the North 
as we have thought proper; and now we say to 
you of the South, if slavery be 4 blessing, it is 
your blessing ; if it be a curse, it is your curse; 
enjoy it, on you rest all the responsibility! We 
are prepared to aid you in the maintenance of 
all your constitutional rights; and I apprehend 

that no man, South or North, has shown more 
consistently a se omnes to do so than myself. 
From first to last, 1 have evinced that disposition. 
But my object was to inform the people of the 
South how it is that gentlemen, professing the 
sentiments of the Senator from New Hampshire, 
get here; how it is that they will see others coming 
here with similar sentiments, unless they reflect 
more calmly and coolly, and take a different 
course; and how this imprudent and violent 
course is calculated to crush us who oppose 
Abolitionism. If any unpleasant feeling has 
been excited by these remarks of mine, | t 
it. I know that it is not always pleasant to tell the 
truth, plainly and boldly, when it comes home to 
an individual. But what I have said is the truth, 
and we all know it and feel it. 

I think the introduction of this bill has been 
ill-timed. I doubt its expediency in any circum- 
stances; but, brought up at present, it is pecu- 
liarly calculated to produce unnecessary excite- 
ment; and I will never consent to the introduc- 
tion of sucha bill under the present circum- 
stances. I am willing to instruct your committee 
to inquire whether any formal legislation be ne- 

for the purpose of suppressing kidnap- 
ping, ener rioting, and violence, in the District 
of Columbia. I am prepared to meet the respon- 
sibility of passing the most stringent laws against 
any a andeag= This is my position. My views 
in relation to this subject are well known. I have 
always supported by my vote the rule excluding 
Abolition petitions. I voted with you of the South 
to sustain it. It was repealed against my vote. 
I was ready to stand by it as long us it was neces- 
sary for your protection. I will vote for any 
other measure n to protect your rights. 
But I claim the privilege of pointing out to you 
how i “ve strength and encouragement to the 
Aboliti of the North, by the imprudent ex- 
pression of what I grant to be i 
and which you deem it to be necessary so to utter 
in self-defence. 

Mr. Hannecan. No man in this Senate can 
more sincerely regret than I do the ob m of 
this most i question into this body to- 
day. It has fallen —— us like a dark and with- 
ering simoom, as it always does when it enters the 
halls of legislation. My views and principles 
upon the subject have been expressed at different 
periods in both Houses of C during the 
fifteen years, They are entirely unchanged 
will, I presume, be carried by me un 
e. 

I cannot fully coincide, in this instance, with 
‘my friend from Illinois, with whom, on most oc- 
ceasions, I am so happy to agree. I can never ad- 
that the Senator from New 

i at. this in- 
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steals into your river, bearing the false colors of 
honorable commerce, anchors at your wharf, and, 
receiving on board nearly one hundred of the do- 
mestics of this District, makes all sail to carry 
off its cargo of plunder | Was the South to sit 
in silence, and without alarm behold this auda- 
cious outrage? As well expect a man to fold his 
arms and remain unmoved, when the serpent, 
which has crawled into his ubode, uncoils itself 
upon his hearthstone, und its deadly hisses ring 
in the ears of his children! As well ask him to 
sit still and exhibit no excitement, as to call upon 
one-half of this Union to be unmoved in the cir- 
cumstances which now surround us! Sir, had 
these gentlemen not manifested these feelings, 
they would indeed have been what the Senator 
from New Hampshire denominates those of the 
North who conscientiously sustain the solemn ob- 
ligations imposed by that oath which you admin- 
istered, to support the Constitution of the United 
States and all its guarantees—they would indeed 
have been, in that case, “ craven, craven!” They 
would have been unworthy the conpanionship of 
MEN! : 

I have taken my stand on this question, and I 
shall maintain it at all hazards. 1 may seeall my 
own political prospects withered before my eyes, 
in consequence of the course which I pursue on 
this question; but that consideration deters me 
not from the discharge of duty. If my constitu- 
ents think proper to desert me on this occasion, 
still I shall not shrink. Let it be remembered, 
[ look the storm in the eye, and I defy the 
thunderbolt! If I fall, I shall fall with the ap- 
proval of my own conscience, and the preserva- 
tion of my own self-respect. I seek no higher 
earthly reward. Not insensible to the approba- 
tion of the people or the press, when my course 
deserves it, yet { have no fear of their clamor or 
invective, so long as I am sustained by a conscien- 
tious sense of duty. Inthe spirit of the memo- 
rable sentiment of the great Mansfield, uttered 
in one of his famous charges, | say, “It is true I 
love popularity; but it is that popularity which 
follows, not that which is run after!” I desire 
that alone which springs from strict and steady 
adherence to the dictates of my own conscience. 

-In this case, Mr. President, we have commenced 
at the wrong end. In the closing remarks of my 
friend from Illinois I entirely concur. I should 
desire to see this subject brought before the Sen- 
ate in the form of a general resolution, directed 
to the Judiciary Committee, whose first care it 
should be, to devise some law for the prevention 
and punishment of kidnapping in this District— 
this piratical robbery of slaves. That being done, 
I would go as far as the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, or any man, in the suppression of mobs. 
From the bottom of my heart | despise mobs. | 
never knew of a mob, i never heard or read of a 
mob, whatever the spirit in which it originated, 
that did not result in the commission of atroci- 
ties at which humanity shuddered. The laws of 
the land should be competent for the punishment 
of all offences. But I do not know that there has 
been any riot in this District. There has been 
no violation of the rights of property by a mob ; 
and I have no fears that the. citizens of this Dis- 
trict will not be able to preserve their high and 
enviable reputation as a community of law and 
order, by abstaining from everything like a resort 
to violence and force. They will, | am confident, 
abide in the protection of {he law against any 
violation of their rights. : 

Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, I wish, before the 
vote is taken, to say a word or two, for the pur- 
pose of placing myself right with regard to this 
matter. 1 am not very apt to be carried away by 
any of the excitements that sometimes have existence in this 
chamber; and I cannot say, at this moment, that I partici- 
pate at all in the excitement which seems to exist in the 
minds of many gentlemen here. What is the question that 
is presented for this body to decide? A atranger, coming in- 
to this chamber, would suppose that we had some measure 
under consideration which concerned the deepest interests of 
slavery—that we were about to pass judgment upon some 
question affecting that great interest—that we were about to 
legislate upon the subject in some way that would affect it 
in a manner injurious to the rights of those who own proper- 
ty of this description. Now, 1 think that whoever has list- 
ened to the reading of this bill, must be satisfied that there 
is no such thing g utained in it, If I underataud it, it pro- 
poses nothing which has any specjal reference, under any 
construction that can be given to it, ts that particular de- 
scription of property. We have laws which make municipal 
corporations liable for damage resulting from violence done 
to property by popular tumults, where such corporation is 
remiss in its duty in enforcing order and obedience to the 
law. If I understand the proposition of the honorable Sena 
tor from New Hampshire, he intends nothing more than to 
on security to property. He proposes nothing beyond this. 

his is the who’e matter under consideration. But gentle- 
men gay this is an unpropitious moment to introduce a ques 
tion of this sort. And why unpropitious? B , if L un- 
derstand them rightly—and [ learn the fact for the first 
time—a mob has assailed the office of a newspaper in this 
city, and has rendered it uninhabitable. Well, how dves this 
connect itself with the question of slavery? Why, it is said 
that from this office a newspaper issues, which is called an 
abolition paper Suppose all this to be true, it is added by 
the Seuator from New Hampshire, that this paper is conduct- 
ed inatemperate manner, that it employs temperate lan- 
guage, addresses itself to the reason and the understanding 
of the public, and that no complaint has been made against 
it by the public. Well, how far this mobocratic actiou is to 
be attributed to another event which has happened in this 
District, is not for me to say. me gentlemen seem to sup- 
pose that it has some convection with it. If it has, lam un 
able to see it. The Senator from New Hampshire then in- 
troduces a measure, and proposes to make the corporation 
liable for the damages committed, in case they refuse to do 
their duty and enforce the law. Well, such a law exists in 
many of the States, But it is said that this is a very pecu- 
liar state of things. Here was an abolition press at work in 
this building. Let me ask gentlemen whether they propose 
to stop the operations of the press—whether, in other words, 
they propose to take away from it its freedom? It seems to 
me that we might learn a lesson, if we would, from what is 
going on on the other side of the Atlantic. The agitation of 
this question alone—the freedom of the press—has over- 
thrown many of the thrones of Europe. 

Do you propose by measures of violence, or by any other 
mode, to put an end to the discussion of the subject, either 
by speeches or through the medium of the press? Whoever 
undertakes a work of this description has got an herculean 
task upon his hands—a task which he will find himself 
wholly incompetent to accomplish. Well, why is it that the 
Senate flies in the face of this measure, and objects to its re- 
ception? And I put it to the calm consideration of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, and those who think with him, 
whether the inference I have made will not be made through 
out the country, anu whether it will not be considered every- 
where an assault upon the liberty of the press and of speech ? 
Whether it will not be irresistible, and whether it will not 
make a lasting impression upon the public mind? | think 
the people will reason in this way upon the subject, and that 
they will hold out to us, aa the duty of this body, to take the 
subject into consideration. Send it to a committee, let it be 
examined, and not presume, as the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina does, that because its provisions do not cover 
the whole subject, it cannot be made to cover the whole. If 
it does not answer the views of gentlemen, it can be made to 
doso. ‘Then, why fly in its face? Why take this very unu- 
sual course of refusing to receive the measure at all} Why, 
simply because, by coustruction and inference, it is supposed 
to have some connectisn with the question of slavery. Now, 
is this wise? Is it prudent? Does it best accomplish the 
object which gentlemen have in view, which is to protect this 
kind of property? 1 have ever been one of that clays of per- 
sons who have at all times considered themselves bound by 
the terms of the Constitution on this subject, and have stood 
ready to suppurt the guarantees contaived in that instru- 
ment. But, at the same time, I must contess that I thonght 
the honorabie Senator from Llinois, in the remarks which he 
made here, uttered a great deal of wholesome truth. I 
thought he administered some wise, and prudent, and salu- 
tary admonition in those remarks, worthy of the considera- 
tion of all parties here; and I hope they will have their ef- 
fect. I hope a little reflection, a little consideration, will in- 
duce gentlemen to change the course they have adopted on 
this subject, and to permit this measure to take the usual 
course of legislation. Suppore we do come to a discussion 
ou the question, where, !et me ask gentlemen, is the harm of 
discussion ? Why, gentlemen ask, what right have you to 
discuss our rights of property in slaves? By what authority 
do you claim the Becky ay of inquiring into this matter? Sir, 
we may have no right to disturb this right of property; we 
may have no right to affect the title to it in any way; no 
such rights be claimed. Nevertheless, no one will deny 
to any citizen the right to disouss the character of property 
of th and the effect which laws have upon such prop- 
erty. Who denies this right, and where is it denied? tbe. 
longs to freedom of discussion, to the freedom of speculation 
which exists in every free and uutrammeled mind. Men 
may advance very absurd notions; they may reason very 

posterously; they may reach very absurd conclusions; 
but while the whole matter lies in discussion, very little, in 
my judgment, is qeined by terming that discussion inceadi- 
ary in its character. Why, do you oxpess to satisfy the 
public mind, when mankind discusses the question of sla- 
very, however important it may be toany portion of this 
country, and express their opinions iu regard to it—do you 
expect to put them under foot by saying it is incendiary? If 
any gentleman flatter himself with hopes and expectations 
of this description, he is doomed to be 
discussion will go on—and way to meet error is by con- 
fronting it with truth. Let the goon; let it be 

; My own op:nion is, that all considerate 

are entirely disposed to adhere 

compromises of the Constitution, and, 

inatead of being weakened by discussion, they are at every 

step stmmgspened they at become firmer and 
stronger bonds of bor 
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the effect of such attempts. I invite, then, my friends to 
meet this question boldly, fearlessly, and not let this subject 
go to the public in the form in which it now presents itseif— 
as a bill presented here, relating to nothing but the protec- 
tion of property against the violence of a mob, and denied 
admission to this hall and that su to 
have some indirect connection with the question of slavery. 
Let us take, sir, a more manly view of the subj that 
accords better with the character of high minded men. Let 
it take its course here. Let it go to a committee let that 
committee examine it; and if it does not, from any cause, 
meet your approbatiou when it comes to be considered, then 
let other measures take its place—let it take its fate. But 











nothing, sir, is to be gained by this unusual course. I assure 
the gentlemen who represent this slave interest, that instead 
of they lose much, very much: | 
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course. It would have tended much more strongly, in my 
{pdgment, uillize and harmonize the pubiic mind. 

nder all the ciroumstances, then, how are we to act { I think 
the question is a plain one. Ibings are brought in and 
made to bear s' on the minds of gentlemen which do 
not belong to this question at all, I shail vote tor the recep- 
eee bill, in order that it may take the ‘usual course of 
a Bovina From the course which this discussion hus 
taken, is clearly indicated the approaching storm which will 
ere long burst upon this country. 1 am persuaded that the 
part ot the country which | represent is destimed tu be in 4 
minority—a doomed minority. 1 feel satisned that aii that 
we have to look to sor protection are the guarantees of the 
Constitution, and the made under it; and I feel 
as well assured as | do of any sentiment 1 ever utcered, that 
these guarantees will be ¥ well assured as 1 am 
that the compromises which have been made have been dis 
regarded. | teei that the sentiment of the is orth against the 
institution of slavery is advancing with the certainty of the 
malaria from the Pontine marshes—with the certaincy of ail 


p ssive movements; and there is no disguising it. 
hy, on ali occasions, whether of domestic or foreign con- 
sideration, the slave question is obtruded upon uw. Whena 


resolution was offered in this bedy, in the name of the na- 
tion, to congratulate the /rench people upon the commence- 
ment of their efforts in favor of the establishment of repub- 
lican principles, an amendment was offered, to congratulate 
them upon the contiscation of some of the property belonging 
to the people—to especially congratulate them on the eman- 
cipation of their West (nuian slaves. Let it be proposed to 
acquire territory by the joint arms, the united exertions, of 
the people of the whole Union, and we of the South are foreed 
to submit to the insult of haviug it proposed that the svil 
purchased and enriched by the blood ut Southern troups 
Would be poliuted by their occupation of it, atter a treaty oi 
peace, when brought into com with those who claim 
superiority over them by virtue of their institutions. Sir, 
we are thus insulted every morning of our lives by the 
presentation of petitions of individuals, and resolutions of 
States, itiguetiinn Southern iustituciuns as unworthily 
connected with this Confederacy, going to show that the 


terests which they value infinitely above the mere question 
as to who shall il the Presidential chair. why shail 
they, therefore, not be excited # in the excitement growing 
out of the recent outrage, to whieh { have alluded, the Senu- 
tor from New Hampabion has gravely introduced a bill, pur- 
porting to be a bill to protect the property of citizens of this 
District; but, rightly viewed, it is » bill calculated to en- 
courage similar outrages. at could have induced him to 
introuuce such a measure at this moment of excitement! He 
has brought forward this question to-day, as he dves often, 
tor his own amusement. It can dono gvod, except, perhaps, 
to extend his popularity. 

Mr. Haug. | call the gentleman to order. 

The Presipinc Urricer. Will the Senator reduce to 
writing his point of order? m 

Mr. Hace. Certainly. The words are these: “ The gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire has introduced this measure, 
as he has many others, for his amusement.” ; 

The f'rgsivine Orricer. In the opinion of the Chair, the 
Senator is not out of order. 

Mr. Hate. { must take an appeal from that decision. 

(The question being put upon the appeal, the decision of 
the Chair was sustained—ayes 23, noes 5.) 

Mr. Camron. ‘Ube bill itself is Wholly uncalled for. No 
citizen of the District has called for it; and it would be un- 
just to force upon them a law tor which they had not asked, 
to say nothing of the inapplicability of its provisions to the 





narantees of the Constitution will be, as the ip 
; cS been, disregarded. But before | approach this part of 
the subject, | beg to address to you a few remarks upon the 
bill which is offered for our consideration. W hat is the bil , 
sir? It proposes to require from the inhabitants of this 
District to enter into bonds—tor it amounts to that—to in- 
demnity all persons who shall suffer losses by means of a 
mob—to ind ify all p for any possible trespass that 
may be committed upon them by irresponsible violence. 
Now, | must be permitted to say, that this is a sort of legis- 
lation that is not to be found in that part of tbe country in 
which Llive. 4 think it is unknown in the States south of 
the Potomac. Why should we be called on to pass a luw, ut 
this time, to give indemuity tor trespasses committed by a 
mob? it I were satisfied that the existing laws of the Dis- 
trict, were i quate to the protection of the property of 
the citizeny] do not know that | should be averse to the 
doption of sume that might be calculatea to con 
trol fhe movements of a mob. But what is the fact? Why, 
roe ow laws are inadequate to the protection of the owners 
ot shves against those who are disposed to inter.ere with 
thatspevies of property, whilst other species of property has 
on “ey protection. i put the question to the honorable 
Sengor from New Hampshire, whether he will agree now to 
bring in a jaw to give additional security to slavenolders, by 
the mactment of penalties, and | am tolu by that gentleman, 
“ Ng; the law 1 would introduce would be of entirely a dii- 
ferept character; one to confiscate their property by the 
emadcipation of slaves in the District of Cotumbia.” Aud 
to destroy and undermine the institution, ail intluences are 
left }o effect their silent work ; the press, private counsel, in- 
tiuegce of opinion. Here, in the District of Columbia, a pa- 
per, nddressed to slaves as well as to others, is issued, incul- 
cating in the minds of the slaves the right to rebel—a mngre 
thay right, a duty—leading them to acts that are inconsis- 
tent with their peace and happiness, and such as wilicertain- 
ly ipflict cruelty upon deluued human beings, by seducing 
them into a condition which compels their masters to use 
them with g.eater severity. ‘his is like kindling a fire in 
the middle of a dry prairie, and expecting it not to burn with 
certain destruction. {| ask the geutseman if he is willing tu 
afford protection to the holders of slave property, and 1 am 
answered, that slaveholders are entitied to no protecti 
Am I expected to staud here, and, under the forms of consti- 
tutional legisiation, give my support to measures which must 
destroy one vf the institutions under which we live¢ 1 sol- 
emnly be:ieve that the ge. tlemen frum the North are not 
sensiple of the tendencies of such measures as they are pro- 
ing. When the Constitution was formed, its provisious 
were adopted in good fuith, and I had hoped that sume por- 
tion of the same spirit which actuated the framers of thatin- 
strument would be found pervading this body at this time. 
‘That good faith, if it were to be found, would preserve to us 
the guarantees which are provided in the Constitucion; and | 
tell gentlemen that our fathers would never have consented 
to come into the Confederacy, if they believed that these 
encroachments would ever have bewu made, and that, too, un- 
der the authority of their joint Constitution. ‘ihe spirit 
of fanaticiam never commenced to prevail until it was ascer- 
tained that the tide was running against us; but from that 
moment, about 1820, the time ot the Missouri Comprumise, 
it has gone on with accelerated rapidity, and it now forms 
one of the dangerous elemeuts of sectional ambition. My 
colleague has aliuded to some of the evidences of this. When 
the Cunstitution was adopted, it was one of its provisions, 
not implied, but expressed in terms sufficiently explicit, 
that if slaves escaped, there should be a co-operation on the 
part of the authorities of the State tv which they fled, to de- 
liver them up; and as the understanding of the terms, 
such until recently was the practice. In 1793, an act was 
passed inaking it penal for any one, iu any of the non-slave- 
holding States, to harbor or conceal a slave ; and there is an- 
other important commentary contained in that law—that by 
that very act provision is made that State courts shall use 
their authority to aid in delivering up fugitive slaves. ‘That 
act was made to provide the mode of delivering up ranaway 
slaves. It was made on the assumption that they should be 
delivered up, under the provisions of an extradation treaty. 
The measure received the general concurrence of Congress 
and the People. ‘This act louked to gooa faith for its esecu- 
tion and enforcement. It had the sanction of the wisest men 
of all sections, uot as speculative theorists, but as practical 
statesmen, who looked to actual and (I must be permitted to 
say) mutual interests. When the law was proposed, what 
would Southern men have thought, if they had been told that 
the courts should afford no sucn relief, aud that it would be 
criminal for State oflicers to give assistance? Why, sir, they 
would have gone no further with compromise, but, being the 
stronger party, they would have looked out tor their own se- 
curity. ‘1 he act was made in good faith to coerce the provisions 
of a compromise, to procure the delivery ofa slave to his mas- 
ter. How has thut act been treated? A law has been enacted in 
the State of New York, one in Massachusetts, (and | believe 
1 could name a dozen other States where similar laws have 
been » declaring that the State courts have no juris- 
diction over hat Matter, ama ehat 1b belongs exclusively to 
the federal jurisdiction. Here, then, is one of the compro- 
mises of the Coustitution entirely disregarded; and laws 
have been passed, interposing obstacles tu the recapture of 
slaves, such as would make it nugat.ry and dangerous tor 
the owner to make the attempt to reclaim his own property. 
in Massachusetts it is made criminal, under high penalties, 
for constables to aid in apprehending a tugitive Slave; ana 
for jailors to allow their prisons to be used tur safe-keeping— 
a law of precisely the same import has been passed in Khode 
Island, and of similar import in nearly all tbe States north 
of Maryland. ‘To the North we can lovk for no aid in appre- 
hending this species of property. So tar from fulfilling the 
provisiuns and compromises of the Constitution, it is made 
criminal for citizens and officers of non-slaveholding States 
to fulfil the duties of good citazens ; and yet we are tld that 
the compromises of the Constitution, and its express guaran- 
tees, entered into by our ancestors, will be observed in 
faith. And that is to be our security—the security of guod 
faith ; and by those who have shown that they cannot resist 
the temptations of ungenerous jealousy or criminal ambi- 
tion. This is worse than resting on a broken reed, or to find a 
sword where you expected a shield. In all cases wherecontro- 
versies have arisen under such laws, the Supreme Court has 
decided them to be unconstitutional. Do they stop there? 
Would to God I could say they did! What is our condition 
when our property of this kind—property recognised by the 
Constitution—is taken away from us # Can we appeal to their 
tribunals! Why, we are treated by them with scorn. Can 
we appeal to their municipal officers? They point to the act, 
and say, we are prohibited. But, worse than all, it is made 
the interest of political aspirants to excite a feeling of aver- 
sion to slaveholders. one have constitutional rights, but no 
power to enforce them. Yet 1 am told, rely on compromise, 
and, at any rate, “ that it is unbecoming in the South to man- 
ifest excitement; that we must keep pertectly quiet; not be 
alarmed; it is alt perfectly right.”” When the fire is burning 
around me, | am told that I must keep cool—that I must not 
discuss the matter with anything like heat. We have a right 
to discuss it. Itis proper fur us to vindicate our rights; and 
1 wish there was an adequate issue to put them to a full trial. 
I say to gentlemen, that the crisis is approaching—not by 
any action of the South, but is forced upon us ; and if the 
horrors of a civil war do come, which God forbid— 
“ Thou canst not say | did it— 
Shake not thy gory locks at me.” 
I declare solemnly, before Heaven, that | believe that we are 
in a doomed minurity, and that it is the duty of the South to 
take some measures to avert the evil. I have no confidence 
that the guarantees of the Constitution will be regarded. | 
have no confidence in those who choose to preach to me o1 
good faith, while | have examples of ita flagitious violations 
and tell me all is well, when I see ruin impending over me. I 
wish | could have confidence. 1 am told, that when a mea- 
sure of this kind is proposed, it is our duty to give it all the 
forms of legislation. 1 shouid be glad. indeed, if I could dis- 
cover in it anything calcuiated to aefend the rights of the 
people whom 1 represefft, ‘he iasue must come. Ambition 
will avail itself of it, the elements of its developments and ot 
mischief are contained in it. 1 believe, from the course which 
this discussion has taken, that many geutlemen will vote for 
this bill; but if they do, they will do an act the effects of 
which they do not appreciate. Gentlemen do not understand 
the feelings of the South. 1 have no fear of insurrection, nor 
the dangers of slave property. If we were in the midst of a 
war to-morrow, I tell gentlemen, that we of the South would 
feel as safe in the midst of a slave population as in the midst 
ot a tree. We will see more of this in other furms. I make 
the prediction, that should any part of Mexico come into the 
acquisitions of this Union, there will be provisions introduced 
to pronibit Slavery. ‘Lhe whole territory of the South is to 
be put into the power of those who will tell me that “ in me- 
dio tutissimus ris,” as they express it. Oh, yes! they are 
very good judges of the middle course; but, as good judges 
as they are, when they undertake to pursue the middle course, 
they keep it so long as it is their interest, and no longer. 
What a security for moderation on our part—and confident re- 
liance on the good faith of those who have never kept it! [have 
expressed myself with some warmth, but I bope the Senator 
from New Hampshire will at least do me the justice to say 
that it has not been without I have avoided 
epithets and violent denunciations, because I am prepared for 
grave issues, when solemn , aud not violence, 
must be resorted to. | am willing to wish the Union safe; but to 
be so, it must preserve right, and maintain constitutional obli- 
. I cannot resume my seat without expressing the 
high gratification with which [ have listened to the el 
remarks of the peong Senator 
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he will be fully sustained by ali true-hearted pa- 
triots throughout the Union. 

Mr. Camgron. I rise merely to defend my own State— 
that great State which 1 have the honor to represent—on a 
single point which has been alluded to by the distinguished 

from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun.) That Senator 
has done injustice to Pennsylvania, (unintentionally, doubt- 
less,) in comparing a recent law of hers with an act of the 
late of New York. The New York statute, it is 
said, makes it a penal offence for any of her citizens to aid 
in the arrest or restoration of fugitive slaves to their owners. 
The law of Pennsylvavia is a widely different affair. Her 
act of 1826 made it the duty of the State officers to aid in the 
arrest of slaves ; which act, a8 has been stated by the colleague 
of the Senator, was rendered null by the decision of the 
setting fort saan ae, Sheree aaa uired b 
h the fact t req 
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circumst of the District. Whenever any such measure 
is needed, the people of the District will ask torit; and, when 
properly digested by the committee through which they are 
represented here, it will receive the due consideration of 
Congress. 

But | rose only for the purpose of putting my State right 
on @ point or two on which her position seeuied to be misap- 
prehended— not to di this tion at length. She 
needs no vindication at my hands. Her citizens are an in- 
telligent aud reflecting people, strongly attached to the Con- 
federacy under which they have prospered so greatly. They 
will abide by the Constitution to the last. An occasional ex- 
citement may for a moment have misled a few of her citizens; 
but it has ever beenonly momentary, and has passed away with 
the occasion. Much otf the recent excitement un this subject 
may be fairly attributable to the far-famed Wilmot Proviso. 
That is now nnmbered among the things that are passed, and 
its results will soon be forgutten. Famous as it was tor a 
time, there are none now in Pennsylvania so poor as to do it 
reverence. An occasivnal occurrence may give it a temporary 
importance. Some one may take hold of it, as heretotore, to 
give himself a local popularity or a general notoriety. He 
may be encouraged by a recent appointment here, which 
seems like a reward tor having agitated this question, and 
procuring the instructions by a Legislature to her Senators 
to vote ior it in this body. But that will amount to very 
little in the end, and will die forgotten asadream. I move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

‘The motion being temporarily withdrawn— 

Mr. CaLHoun said: lL rise simply to state upon what 
grounds | made the assertion that the act of Pennsylvania 
was similar to the act of New York, but did not go so far. 
The act of New York makes it peual even for the citizens of 
New York toaid the Federal officers. The act of Pennsyjvauia 
does not, but makes it illegal for her magistrates and citizens 
to co-operate, except with the k ederal ofticers. Now, the pro- 
vision of the Constitution of the United States requires an 
active co-operation, on the part of the State, its citizens, and 
magistrates, in the delivery of fugitive slaves; and anything 
short of that is a violation of the Uonstitution, and calculated 
to destroy the efficiency of the law uf the United States in 
reference to that subject. ‘To that extent, the law of Penn- 
sylvania, as well as that of New York, is unconstitutional. 

Mr. CrittBNDEN. What is the motion pending ? 

The Presipine Urricer. The Senator trom Pennsylvania 
made a motion to adjourn, but gave way to the Senator from 
South Carolina. ° 

Mr. CritTBNDEN. | intend to renew that motion. [ think, 
after the excitement we have all witnessed to-day, we will be 
better prepared to decide, with the deliberation which usually 
marks the proceedings of this body, at a future session. 1 
move, theretore, that we now adjourn. 

Mr. Benton. Will the gentleman withdraw the motion 
fora moment? I move that the paper be printed. 

Ordered, That’‘the bill be printed for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. Jonnson, o1 Maryland, then gave notice, that, should 
the Senator from New Hampsbire have leave to introduce 
his bill, he would move the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the committee to whom was referred the 
“ Bill relating to riots and unlawful assemblies in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” be, and they are hereby, instructed to 
amend the said biil by inserting a section in the same for the 
effectual protection, by penal provisions or otherwise, of the 
citizens of this District, and other citizens of the United 
States, in the undisturbed —- and ownership of their 
property in slaves in such District. 

On motion, the Senate then adjourned. 





—————_>—__ 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR'S WILL. 


The New York Journal of Commerce has the 
following abstract of the will of this late wealthy 
gentleman : 

The great features of the will and its codicils 
are ample provision for all the relations of Mr. 
Astor and their children—his son, William B. 
Astor, being the great residuary legatee. 

There are no trusts created for the benefit of 
relatives ; though in quite a number of cases only 
income, or a sum per annum, is to be paid to the 
present generation, with a reversion to their chil- 
dren, or other heirs, who succeed to unrestricted 
possession. 

The only important bequest for the public ben- 
efit is one of $400,000, by the codicil of August 
20, 1839, for erecting suitable buildings and es- 
tablishing a library in New York for free general 
use. For this purpose he appropriates a plot of 
ground vn the svuthorly side ot Astor pluce, 05 
feet front by 125 feet deep for the building; or, 
if the trustees of this bequest think it more ex- 
pedient, a plot of like size on the east side of 
Astor place. The building is not to cost over 
$75,000, and the land is estimated at $35,000. 
Then $120,000 are to be expended in books, maps, 
statuary, &c.; and the remainder to be placed at 
interest, to defray the expenses of management, 
purchase of books, or the establishment of lec- 
tures, as the trustees may think best. 

There is a bequest to the poor of Waldorf, by 
establishing an institution for the sick or disabled, 
or for the improvement of the young, of $50,000. 

The other public bequests are as follow; but 
most, if not all of them, we believe, were paid in 
advance during the life of the testator: The Ger- 
man Society, $20,000; Institution for the Blind, 
$5,000; Half Orphan Asylum, $5,000; Lying-in 
Asylum, $2,000. 

The personal estate of Mr. Astor is worth from 
seven to nine millions of dollars, and his real es- 
tate perhaps as much more. 

An annual income of $200 is said to be settled 


on Mr. Halleck, his confidential clerk. 

We had forgotten to notice before the death 
of Mr. Astor. Such a man is not missed beyond 
the circle of his immediate relatives. 





MARRIAGE, 

‘| In the city of New York, on the 11th March, 
by the Rev. Dr. Lansing, Dr. Hiram Conruiss, of 
Union Village, Washington county, New York, 
to Mrs. Auney H. Sampson, of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 





DEATH. 


Died in Groton, January 30th, J. WayLanp 
youngest child of Rev. William B. Downer, ag 
2 years 6 months and 11 days. 








JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES. 


A LETTER to the Right Rev. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of North 
Carolina: oceasioned by his late Address to the Convention 
of his Diocese. By Witu1am Jay. Third edition. 

The numerous readers of this most excellent and interest- 
ing letter, published in the National Era in 1847, will be 
pleased to kuow that it has been handsomely stereotyped, 
unaer the direction of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and is now for sale 
at, per hundred, or three cents single. 

rs, ny money | the a B-—Rovisrore | by what 
conveyance ma: ‘orwarde tly execut- 
tat WILLIAM HARNED, 


ed b, 
22 Spruce Street, New York. 


y 
April 13. 
FARM FOR SALE. 
OR SALE, a Farm, half a mile from, and commanding an 
excellent view of, the flourishing town of Salem, Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, containing eighty acres, well improved. 
It haa a large brick house, two frame barns, an orchard of 
fruit trees, an inexhaustible supply of the best of 
soft water in wells and springs, a well of soft water in the 
kitchen. House and yard well shaded with trees. A healthy 
and beautiful country seat. JONAS D. CATTELL, 
Feb. 3.—tf Salem, Chio. 








DRAWING PENCILS. 
fie’ ARTISTS and Teachers of et ng SE aper g 
Shepard have manufactured, expressly for their sales, a 
superior Drawing Pencil, consisting of nine different degrees 
of hardness, viz: H, moderately hard, used for sketching ; 
H H, a degree harder, for outlines and fine drawing; H H H, 
hard, for architectural meg fee F, used for 


f B, black, for shad- 
ing; BB, softer do., for deep shading; fi B, hard black, 
deeper shade than F; H HHH, extremely hard, for very 
Tore Please call and try them. They are good and 
cheap. 

sor there bana ys nd anything you want in the 
Book or tationery e 

’ SPALDING & SHEPARD, 


Jan. 20. 189 1-2 Broadway, opposite John street. 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 


PLUME NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING ringed 
the 





sr exhibited. 

can emp ts - 29 panne ci tre 

of apparatus and stock always on hand, 
136 Chesnut street ; 

; Philadelphia, 206 Bal. 


timore Pi ag avenue; Peters 
ane ‘ourth and 


ease strest; Baie onions 





Sara’ Broadway ; 
Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool 1, 92 Chareb 


an. 7. 

















of the Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical. “ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whix, 
and the “Westminster Review” Kadical. The “North 
British Review” is more of a religious character, haViug 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, asso- 
ciated wth Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is 
of the very highest order, 


PRICES FOR 1848, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 700 — do, 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3.00 = do. 
For Blackwood and three Keviews, 9.00 do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


; PREMIUMS, 

Consisting of back yolumes of the following valuable 
works, viz: 

Bentley's Miscellany. 

The Metropolitan Magazine. 

The Dublin University Magazine. 
Blackwood’s iM ine. 

The London, the Edinburgh, the Foreign Quarterly, and 

the Westininster Reviews. 

Any one subscribing to Blackwood, or to one of the Re- 
views, at $3 a year, or to any two of the periodicals at $5, 
will een, gratis, one volume of any of the premiums above 
nam 

A subscriber to any three of the periodicals at $7 a year, 
or to the four Reviews at $8, will receive two premium vol- 
umes, a8 above. : 

A subscriber to Blackwood and three Reviews at $9 a 
year, oc to the four Keviews and Blackwood, at $10, wiil re- 
ceive three premium volumes. 

OF” Please be particular in naming the premiums desired 
and the works subscribed for. 


CLUBBING. 

Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

iF No premiums will be given where the above allowance 
is made to ciubs, nor will premiums in avy case be surnish- 
ed, uoless the subscription is paid in full to the publishers, 
without recourse to an agent. 


EARLY COPIES. 

A late arrangement with the British publishers of Black- 
wood’s Magazine secures t us early sheets of that work, by 
which we shall be able to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprmt- 
ed in any of the American journals. For this and other ad- 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay £0 large a cou 
sideration, that we may be compelled tu raise the price of 
the Magazine. Therefore, we repeat, “subscribe eariy, while 
the price is low.” 

Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or :ranked, tv the publisbers 

LEONAKD SCOTT & CO., 

March 23. 79 Fulton street, New York. 


LARD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 

equal to sperm for combustion, also four machinery ana 
wooliens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, aud Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


STEREOTY PING. 


ae pe eayraigoatchs FOUNDRY..—The subscriber having 
been for many years engaged in the above business, anu 
done work for most of the principal publishers in this city, 
feels confidence in calling the attention of others to his estab- 
lishment, where puuctua:ity and despatch, combined with al! 
the requisites of good workmanship, may be depended upon. 
Prices as favorable as in any other foundry. 

N. B. Keference is made to the following publishers, whv 
have had ample opportunity of corroborating the above: Wi 
ley & Putnam, Robert Carter, M. H. Newman & Co., r 








& Brothers, M. W. Dodd, Baker & Scribner, Lewis Colby & 
Co., Daniel Fanshaw. T. B. SMITH, 
Jan. 20. 216 William street, New York. 





LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 

= JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Ot 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourtt 

streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 
Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Bro 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Danaldson & Co.; Cin 
cinuati; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J.J. McDowell, Hillsborough 
Ohio; A. w. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N 
Barrier, Esy., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence 





burg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio; Col. J. Taylor. 
N ewport, Kentucky ; Gen. k. Collins, Maysville, Kentucky. 
an. 7. 
BOOKS, ; 


OLLEGE and School Text Books, published or in press, 
\ by D. Appleton & Co., New York: 

I. Greek and Latin.—Arnold’s First Latin Book, 12mo, 
50 cents ; Arnold's Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 
12mo, 50 cents—or two volumes bound in one, 75 cents; Ar- 
nold’s Cornelius Nepos, with notes, 12mo, 62 cents; Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cents; Arnold’s Greek Prose Composi- 
tion, 12mo, 75 cents; Arnold’s Greek Reading Book, 12mo; 
Arnolu’s Latin Prose Composition, 12mo. $1; Cicero’s Select 
Orations, notes by Johnson, 12mo, in press. (Others of Ar- 
nold’s Classical series in preparation.) (ssar’s Commenta- 
ries, notes by Spencer, 12mo, in press ; Cicero, De Senectute 
and De Amicitia, notes by Johnson, 12mo, in press; Cicero, 
De Officiis, notes by Thatcher, in press; Sewell’s Classical 
Speaker, edited by Reid, 12mo, in preas; Livy, with notes by 
Lincoln, 12mo, $1; Sallust, with notes by Butler, 12mo, in 





ress. 

. iJ. French.—Collot’s Dramatic French Reader, 12mo, $1 ; 
Deo Five’s Elementary French Reader, 16mo, 50 cents ; Ol- 
lendorff’s New Method of Learning French, edited by J. L. 
Jewett, 12mo, $1; Key to do.,75 cents; Kowan’s Modern 
French Reader, 12mo, 75 cents; Surenne’s French Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary, 12mo, $1.50. 

iil. German.—Aaler’s Progressive German Reader, 12mo 
$1; Hilpert and Flugel’s German and English and English 
and German Dictionary, compiled from the bést authorities, 
one volume large 8vo, in press ; the same, abridged, 16mo, in 
press ; Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning German, edited 
hy G. J. Adler, 12mo, $1.50; Key to do., 75 cents. 

IV. Italian —Forresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, $1; Ollen- 
dorff’s New Method ef Learning Italian, edited by F. For- 
resti, 12mo, $1.50; Key to do., 75 cents. 

V. Spanish.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning Span 
ish, one volume 12mo, nearly ready ; a new Spanish Keader, 
in yg a new Spanish and English Dictionary, in press. 

I. Hebrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, edited by Ro- 
diger, translated from the best German edition, by Conaut, 


8vo, $2. 

Vil. English.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History, 12mo, 

1.25; Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by Professor 

eid, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1; Guizot’s Histo 
ry of Civilization, 1 otes by Professor Heury, of New York 
University, 12mo, $1; Keightley’s My thology of Greece and 
Rome, 18mo, 42 cents; Mandeville’s Course of Reading for 
Common Schools and Lower Academies, 12mo, 75 cents; 
Mandeville’s Introduction to the above, 18mo, 3 cents; 
Reid’s Dictionary of the English Language, with Deriva- 
tions, &c., 12mo. Jan. 20. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
YPE FOUN DRY.—The subscribers have taken the Type 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue tie busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They will at- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des- 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and they will furnish ali kinds of Printers’ Materials oi 
the best quality. 
Mr. J. A. T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department. 
WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting. i and Ann streets, New ) ork. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 


LARD FOR OIL. 
iL WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 
Lard. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 











TOBACCO AND CIGARS, . 
O. 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. Anmstrone & THORNTON, 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large and 
— yey Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 125, and 250. 
pril 20.—t: 


AMERICAN AND BRIfLISH PERIODICALS, 
ey ey sy S. FRANCIS & CO., 252 Broadway, are agents 
for the following Reviews and Magazines, and forward 
them regularly to all parts of the country : 

North American Review, $5 per year; American Journal 
of Medical Sciences, $5; Siliiman’s Jourval of Science, $5; 
Christian Examiner, $4; Eclectic Magazine, $6; Litteli’s 
Living Age, $6; Journal of the Franklin Institute, $5; 
Knickerbocker Magazine, $5; Law Library, $10; Democrat- 
ic Review, $3; American Keview, $5; Massachusetts Quar- 
terly Review, $3; Merchants’ Magazine, $5; Ve Bow’s Com- 
mercial Review, $5; Southern citerary Messenger. 
Brownson’s Quarterly Keview, $3; Mrs. Kirkland’s tu 
Magazine, $3; Godey’s Lady’s k, $3; Graham’s Maga- 
zine, $3; Farmer’s Library, $5; Monthly Miscellany of Ke- 
ligionand Letters, sti Parley’s Magazine, $1; Child’s Friend, 
$1.50; Playmate, $1. 

ints.—London Quarterly Review, $3 per year; Edin- 





$5; 
niou 


burgh Keview, $3; Westminster and Fore eview, $3; 
North British Review, $3—all tagesbee, ; Blackwood’s 
Magazine, $3; Medico-Chirurgical eview, $9. 

Im —London World of Fashion, r year; How- 
itt’s Journal, $2.50; People’s Journal, $5; Lonaon Punch, 
$5; London ’Art- Union Journal, $7.50 


j . 
C.S. F. & Uo. also import all the British periodicals, and 
they will supply individuals, clubs, societies, and publi in- 
stitutions, with whatever odical works, American or Eng- 
lish, they may require. rs from any part of the world, 
accompanied by cash, or reference for payment in New York, 
will be promptly attended to. Jan. 20. 





a seen 
- . — 
, VOL. TI. 
dered at. We have seen a vessel come within sight of this BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. FREE PRODUCE STORE. 
Capital floats the proud flag which, I trust, will | "\7ALUABLE premiums to becribers. Subscribe | KTEW GOODS. — , 
ever Selinin un tos ataSenel ta happy Uniot aud, it the Vu silica ee N PRICES.—Just recente REDUCTION IN 
dead uf night, decoy and carry off nearly ® p REPUBLICATION OF ine 4-4 Prints, various styles. 
the pesperty ot citiaene < the tony bi J EaBanrel - |THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, ow ovis ae Prints of nation quality, usual width 
uch a 8! 0 things rated - ie wide : ’ og 
of the Government, to them the of the Constitu- | THE EDINBURGH omg rp Curtain Calico, pe md perwey, Heed med iS ambrivs. 
tion are utterly useless—the “4 Paar to N ae ore ogo IEW, Satinets, goud and cheap ; alsoon hand. mostly Oil Cloth 
on which they have been relying are only mockery. ',| THE WES VIEW, and prices, Ginghams, various qualities ( — 
Se tates Sons the Senator trom Lag ere Sm ay ra inj Sioa BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE,| Fine and heavy Shirting, Shooting _ Pillow Musling, 
by it, t must be the Seuntor'trom New Hampshire aud bis | |The above Periodieals are reprinted in New York, immedi- | Mutts ae Lain plain and neatly Nei, all wool 
i id be dete, 'y on their Val by the ish steamers, in a i 2 ool. 
Sent Cleveatig any aeomen; Saal ody et ita eflect upon | clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the ioe Pence Gee tom eosin.” 
the Presidency. ‘Ihe South, ag well a8 the North, have in- Blackwood’s Muguzine being an exact fac-simile inh eta » ood, and price low ; Canton Flannels, white 


Table Diaper and Cloths, of different styles. 

Apron and Furniture Cheek, Cotton Handkerchiefs, 

Cotton twilled Pautaloon Stuffs; also, Linen Drilling, & 

Long and Half Hose, fine and heavy. ai 
. Knitting Cotton, various numbers, bleached, brown, anq 


0 
Wadding, white and colored Cotton Laps. 


ALSO 
Refined Loaf, Crushed, and Pulverized Sugar. 
Brown Sugar, good quality, of various grades. 
The whole stock exclusively Fraz LABOR Goons, to which 
the subscriber would invite the attention of Country Me). 
chants, as well as his friends and the public generally. 
, Ly. dee orf = pe ney by the managers of the Free Pry. 
sist the s 
sortment from time to time. SRR SP SpPREI the as. 
aw pom ay W. TAYLOR, 
- W. corner Fifth and Cherry at 
3d mo. 23.—3m Philadelphia. St” 


FREE PRODUCE STORE. 

HE Subscribers have opened a stere at No. 377 PEAR 
T STREET, New York City, for the sale of Free =e 
Produce exclusively, and have supplied themselves With a 
general assortment of Goods usually kept in a Grocery, of 
superior quality, which they will zell much lower than goods 
of this description have usually been sold 

They have also a variety of Colton Goods. 

They will nse great care, in making their purchases that 
nothing which is the produce of Slave Labor shall be admit. 
ted into their store, and think that confidence may at all 
times be placed in the articles they may offer for sale. 

Orders for Goods, either for families or truders out of the 
city, will be promptly and faithfully executed. : 

2d mo. Uth.—tf HOAG & WOOD. 


WATER CURE, 
ROWNSVILLE WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMEN = 
ayelte County, Pennsyloania.—The friends of Hy- 
dropathy, also the public in general, are respectful] y inform- 
ed that this Establishment, built expressly for the purpose 
has now been in successful operation since August, 1847. 4 
The build ng is 70 feet by 30, two stories high, and will 
comfortably accommodate 25 patients—every room is well 











ventilated and neatly furnished. The sleeping, bathing, and 
dressing-rooms, for ladies, are as entirely separated from 
those of the gentlemen, as if in different buildings ; also sep- 
arate pariors. The bathing rooms are furnished with all the 
necessary baths fur undergoing a successful treatment. 

Numerous pure soft-water springs surround the Establish. 
ment; pleasant and retired walks among the neighboring 
hilis are abundant, and the exertion of reaching the summits 
is amply repaid by the beautiful views vver a most pictur- 
esque country. 

r. Baelz, the proprietor, who resides in the Establish- 
ment, has had several years’ ex; @ricnce in this popular mode 
of arpa | and, easly in the ensuing summer, expects to be 
joined by Dr. Mason, Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
ee cant, who is now visiting the best establishment in 


The Establishment has been so far weil patronized, and 
no pains will be spared to make it as comfortable and agree- 
able to invalids as the system will admit of. 

The terms are as follows : For patients, $6 per week, tothe 
paid weekly. Very feeble patients are required te bring 
their own nurses ; board can be had for them in the Estab- 
lishment, at $2 per week. Each patieut is required to bring 
the following articles—two linen or cotton steets—two wool- 
len blankets—six coarse towels—either three comfortables, 
or a light feather bed—likewise, an old linen and flanne} 
sheet, for bandages—and one injection instrument. 

The following diseases are successfully treated, and a cure 
effected, if there be no disorganization of the parts, or the 
disease of too.long standing: Fevers; Intermitting Fevers, 
or Ague; Inflammation of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, 
Liver, Sple:p, and Kidneys; Dyspepsia; Asthma; Kheum- 
atism, acute and chronic; Sciatica and Lumbago ; Gonor- 
rheea; primary and secondary Syphilis ; Serofula; Nervous 
Diseases; partial Paralysis; Neuralgy; Sick Headache; 
Palpitation of the Heart ; H) pochondriasis; Dropsy; Jaun- 
dice ; Habitual Costiveness ; Delirium Trefnens ; Spasms of 
the Stomach and Bowels; Spinal Affections ; Chronic Dys- 
entery, or Diarrhoea; Tettter, Ringworm, Scald Head, &c. 
Female Diseases, as Prolapsus Uteri,or bearing down of the 
.Womb ; excessive, painful, and obstructed Menstruation, 
Feb. 3.—6m 





LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
Lope & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. { 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
— Illinois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 

an. 6.—tf 








BELLHANGING, ETC. 

CmaLes PHILLIPS, Bellhanger, Locksmith, and Smith 
in General, may be found at the old stand, No. 113 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimore. Bells 
put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most 
approved plan. April 29.—tf 


SILVER WARE MANUFACTORY, 3 


Ls WARE, of every description and style, manufac- 
tured by A. E. Wanner, No.5 North Gay street, Balti- 
more. 





April 29. 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 

OF The Publishers of the Living Age annex a Prospectus 
of that work, and solicit to it the attention of the readers of 
the National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much in 
their generation must take a large view of what is passing 
around them—they must luok over the whole of the age they 


live in. 
PROSPECTUS. 


OF This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Mu- 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large, 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by a month’s d@ay, 
but, while thus extending our scope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, and political 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinbu gh, Quar- 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble criticiems 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Atheneum, the busy and industrious Literary 
Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britanzaa, the so- 
ber and respectable Christian Observer—these are inter- 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, 
Hood’ s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’s admi- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the conti- 
nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British col- 
onies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections, 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts‘of the 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes every 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because of 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, throngh arapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely political 
prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; and, in 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with- 
out entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
of the t—to Stat Divines, Lawyers, and Phy- 
sicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
wives and children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis- 

pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is not 
possible to guard against the influx of what is bad in taste 
and vicious in morals, in any other way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy character. The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,’ by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo- 
ry, and more solid matter, we may produce a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. 

TERMS. 

The Lrvine Aczis published every Satnrday, by E. Littell 
& Co., éorner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston; 
Price, twelve and a haif cents anumber, or six dollars a year, 
in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 

To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
d to the office of publication, as above. 
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AGENCIES. 

We are desirous of making arrangements, in ail parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 

POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consist of 
three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, at four and ® half 
cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes within _ 
definition of a newspaper given in the law, and cannot _— 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a hal 

e definition alluded to: 
yy oe any printed publication, issued in _ 
bers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and publish : 
at short stated intervals of not more than one month, convey 
ing intelligence of passing events.” 
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